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Super-Government Without Super-Men 


THE ANATOMY OF POWER 


By RAYMOND MOLEY, Contributing Editor of Newsweek 
Delivered before The Bond Club, New York City, April 24, 1940 


HE year 1939, I believe, will go down in the history 

of this age as a year of shattered illusions. Chief 

_ among them, it seems to me, are two that involve the 

idea of a super-government. The first, long cherished here 

and abroad as a great “liberal” principle, is that the way to 

the better life is through the extension, presumably the 

benevolent, paternal extension of governmental power. But 

now we have learned, at last, that nations in which govern- 

ments approach a maximum of power are dangerous to peace, 
destructive of liberty and poisonous to culture. 

We learned something else last year, in August, when 
Germany and Russia made their sordid bargain. We realized 
that the political pretenses of those who seek super-power 
are to be sharply differentiated from their ultimate motives. 
In Russia, the ruling group strewed its road to power with 
the flowers of promise. The workers were to have justice 
and material abundance; the peasants were to be free and 
prosperous. In Germany, people were told that the objective 
of the Nazis was to free the people from the internal and 
external threat of communism. In each case, the method 
was the same—the acquisition of super-power by the state. 
In each case, once a super-government was established, the 
reality of selfish power emerged from the flimsy texture of 
humanitarianism. And the two supposed enemies became 
friends, joined in the fraternal unity of conquest. It is 
impossible to avoid seeing how the growth of power cor- 
rupts the humane objectives of those who wield it. 

So the illusion that political and economic progress are 
dependent upon the growth of a more potent State and the 
illusion that there can be peace or certitude within the 
sphere of the power-acquisitive State have been blasted. 
With the echoes of certain “liberal” protestations still ring- 
ing in our ears, we stand in the midst of the fragments. If 
we succumb to the disease of the super-government now, it 
will not be because we have had inadequate warning from 
abroad. We know the stigmata of the dreadful sickness that 
has stricken Europe. 


Of course war produces super-governments permanently 
or temporarily in all countries that participate. It would 
in this country. But if and when that moment comes, let us 
hope that government may be in the hands of those who 
believe that a super-government is a temporary evil to be 
endured, not the glorious fulfilment of liberal striving. And 
since we are not at war, there is no reason why we may 
not profit by what we have learned about the anatomy of 
power. 

The events of 1939, taken together, have produced the 
most epochal intellectual crisis over the world since the 
excesses of the French Revolution and its transformation 
into a sordid military autocracy caused people, a century and 
a half ago, to revise their faith in unlimited democracy. The 
panic in the radical front here and elsewhere in the past year 
is the evidence. Honest liberals have found themselves re- 
considering their dogmas of progress through enlarged gov- 
ernmental power. Phony liberals have tried to find a sub- 
stitute for their phony rationalizations. Middle-of-the-road 
Americans have recoiled in a perfectly understandable re- 
action against increased governmental power. This is the 
chief domestic issue raised by events abroad. 

I don’t believe our governments in Washington or in 
the states begin to realize the extent to which the American 
people have come to fear and distrust the idea of super-gov- 
ernment. The resentment throughout the country against 
communism is only the smallest evidence of this feeling. 
Somehow, through that subtle process of instinctive judg- 
ment that is public opinion, the people of this country have 
arrived at a decision: they want the power of government 
to contract rather than to expand. They have clear mis- 
givings about specific bureaus and bureaucrats in Washing- 
ton. There can be no doubt about what the results of a 
nation-wide poll testing the popularity of some of the lesser 
Administration luminaries would be. 

It was a hundred years ago that collectivism—the theory 
that we must inevitably move toward some form of state 
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capitalism or state socialism—really got under way in Eng- 
land. It spread to this country. The drift, since, has been 
steady in both democracies. The young men in Washing- 
ton who are even now bringing in new pieces of legislation 
for the consideration of a patient Congress feel that the day 
of government power is only at the dawn. There are good 
reasons for feeling that what they believe is the dawn is 
really the twilight. If it is, then all the king’s horses and 
all the king’s men, with the WPA and the farm benefits 
thrown in, cannot keep them in office. 

Politics and the administration of government are not 
exact sciences. They cannot be measured with the nicety 
that we employ in the physical sciences. But out of the vast 
storehouse of human experience we have shaped certain 
general principles in politics. It requires only a cursory ex- 
amination of the history of this Administration in the past 
few years to see which of them have been disregarded. Let 
me suggest a few examples. 

1. First, we have been witnessing for some time in Wash- 
ington efforts—well-meaning efforts (though that isn’t par- 
ticularly relevant)—which tend toward the creation of a 
super-government with super-men. Unfortunately there are 
no super-men outside of Plato’s Republic, George Bernard 
Shaw’s plays and Siegel and Shuster’s comic strip. And be- 
cause there aren’t, what has happened is what always does 
and must happen when men who aren’t super-men are vested 
with the power that only super-men could wield wisely and 
safely. Aristotle and every other great political reporter 
knew the phenomenon. Human beings like you and me, en- 
trusted with great power, tend to seek power to an in- 
creasing degree. They seek it—and please note this well— 
they seek it as they become conscious of their inability to 
exercise successfully the power they already have. They 
seek it to the extent to which they grow aware of their own 
inadequacies, their own limitations. 

So we see the transformation of laws in the process of 
administration. A law is passed to guarantee the right of 
workers to organize. But in the administration of that law, 
government reaches out beyond this initial protection and 
actually participates in the organization of labor. Laws 
are passed to provide the investor with a fair amount of in- 
formation. But in the administration of these laws, we 
see the beginnings of an attempt to assume a managerial 
function in the issuance and sale of securities. An effort is 
made to protect consumers of electrical utilities and to con- 
serve valuable public properties. In its administration, it 
becomes a gigantic competitive enterprise, crushing out 
private enterprise wherever it comes in contact with it. 
There are other examples. But I think I’ve said enough to 
indicate how a great and, I believe, sound movement to 
provide a minimum of readjustment between the power of 
government and private enterprise can be transformed, in 
the process, by bureaucratic administration. A group jealous 
of power develops an indescribably strong acquisitive in- 
stinct, and, as I implied a moment ago, the more inadequate 
the administrator, the fiercer his assertion of his own capa- 
bilities. 

2. The second principle the history of government teaches 
us is that the workability of a law depends not merely upon 
the acquiescence of the majority, but from the enthusiastic 
cooperation of a large majority. Prohibition made that les- 
son stick. It isn’t a question of getting the 51 per cent to 
favor the imposition of a law upon the 100 per cent. A 
law can be enforced only if 80 per cent or 90 per cent or 
95 per cent or 99 per cent thoroughly sympathize with its 
purpose and more or less actively participate in its enforce- 
ment. Laws aren’t enforced by the government. They’re en- 
forced by the governed. Our statute books are full of dead 





laws—innocuous because governments are wise enough not 
to try to enforce them. The least effort to invoke them would 
immediately demonstrate their unsoundness. 

Our learned Attorney General recently announced the 
extraordinary discovery that most complaints in the FTC 
that give rise to action by that curiously befuddled body 
come from businessmen themselves. Of course they do, just 
as 99 per cent of our criminal law enforcement is made 
possible by the cooperation of individuals not vested with any 
governmental power. What Mr. Jackson is apparently just 
discovering is a familiar process in the administration of 
government. At least it’s familiar to everyone who knows 
anything about administration. Whenever law-givers in 
ancient or modern times have attempted to move incautiously 
beyond the limits fixed by a vital public opinion, they have 
contributed not to order, but to disorder, not to lawfulness, 
but to lawlessness. Laws should be written to provide an aid 
to, not a substitute for public opinion. As a great English- 
man said many years ago, law is the public opinion of 
yesterday. Washington apparently believes that it can make 
law the public opinion of tomorrow. 

3. Now let’s look at a third example—rule number 3. 
This is somewhat akin to the one I’ve just mentioned. It 
is the rule that laws relating to a specific field of human 
activity must be devised in close cooperation with those 
active in the field itself. This is partly because no law school 
and no set of books and no politician can offer enough de- 
tailed information about the complex and involved relation- 
ships that exist in all given fields to make possible the shap- 
ing of wise legislation about them. But it is also because, in 
the last analysis, the enforcement of laws largely depends 
upon the cooperation of those closest to it. It was my judg- 
ment, and it is still, that the Securities Act of 1933, and, to 
some extent, the Holding Company Act of 1935 were writ- 
ten with altogether too little cooperation from those most 
familiar with the problems involved in the fields of invest- 
ment banking and utilities. And I know enough of the 
history of those acts to know that many engaged in the busi- 
nesses concerned were ready and willing to cooperate. 

4. But the mistake that was made in writing these laws 
in the beginning resulted from the violation of a fourth 
principle of politics and government. Some members of this 
Administration believed that they could not permit “inter- 
ested parties” to participate in the great task of law-making. 
That belief sprang from a very deep-seated concept. They 
held that our American civilization was a contest—a war 
between the forces of righteousness and the forces of evil. 
They believed that they shouldn’t take serious counsel with 
lawyers who had practices in the particular fields involved 
because they felt that destiny had placed this government in 
a position of antagonism to all who were actively making 
their living in those fields. On one occasion when I was 
arguing against this puerile philosophy with a zealous young 
man, he spoke bitterly of ‘‘the other side.” I reminded him 
at the time that it seemed to me that government was a 
cooperative enterprise not composed of “sides,” but of par- 
ticipants. Civilization is not war. Civilization is coopera- 
tion. Those who conceive it to be war imperil both it and 
themselves. 

5. Another fundamental rule of politics is that, in prin- 
ciple, all regulatory laws must be regarded as temporary and 
tentative. This is true, of course, because under our con- 
stitutional system their complete validation must await ac- 
tion by the courts. But, beyond that, it’s true because laws 
must await the supreme test of practical workability. Since 
law is, or should be the expression of public opinion, it 
should merely supplement and aid public opinion to assert 
its own sovereignty. It holds the line while public opinion 
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gets its bearings and organizes itself. It can govern only 
until people are ready to govern themselves. Consequently, 
law must constantly be revised in the light of practical ex- 
perience. ‘There is nothing sacred about a law. The only 
thing that is sacred is the right of the people to make it 
and change it. 

At this point a basic mistake of this Administration be- 
comes plain. Nothing could exceed the frantic energy with 
which this Administration rushed certain laws through and, 
having got them through, resisted their revision. Among the 
Left Wing New Dealers | have heard a hundred times the 
expression that “We may not be here long. We've got to 
move fast. We cannot yield ground.” ‘Throughout the 
Administration, there is a widespread assumption that a 
peaceful revolution has taken place which puts it in com- 
mand of affairs in this country: and still there remains the 
psychology of the minority. Some of the boys never really 
digested the knowledge that they had “arrived” —that they 
were really running the country. You have to know this 
to understand their haste, their sensitiveness to criticism, 
their determination to do a hurried job before they are 
thrown out. To hear them talk you would believe that they 
were the rulers of the world. But to see them in action re- 
minds you of a group of college pranksters trying to get the 
cow into the chapel before the janitor wakes up. This ro- 
mantic consciousness of the onrush of time destroys all per- 
spective. It results in a combination of opportunism and 
stubbornness. There is so much impatience to get on that 
they will not pause to apply the correctives, to make the read- 
justments indispensable to our getting on. 

6. And in this headlong pursuit, the Administration has 
overlooked another major political principle—the rule that 
a law imposing restrictions upon a group can be borne best 
by the strongest in that group. The big fellows have best 
carried the burden of the multiplicity of laws making 
changes in our economic life during the past seven years. 
Despite all the talk about helping little fellows, the net of 
the Administration’s economic legislation has been to make 
life more difficult for the little fellow and to make the big 
fellow bigger. This is attested by many industrialists, They 
can pay high wages. They can bargain with employees in 
accordance with the most rigid imposition of the NLRB. 
It’s their smaller competitors who are panting with the 
effort to conform. Concentration in certain industries has 
proceeded faster under this Administration than it ever has 
before. We aren’t here to discuss whether that is good or 
bad. But it is plainly ironical, for since 1936 this Adminis- 
tration’s policies have seemed largely to spring from the 
thesis that bigness is badness. 

7. The result, of course, of the imposition of governmental 
authority over a given activity is to weaken progressively 
the system of free enterprise. This progression is geometric 
rather than arithmetic. There is an old axiom to the effect 
that “‘the more there is of the more, the less there is of the 
As the paralyzing hand of government grows heavier, 
the opposition tends to crumble more and more quickly. 
Somewhere along the line, the process gets beyond control. 
It becomes automatic, inexorable, uncheckable even by those 
who set it in motion, until it has run its course. It is then, 
briefly, that super-government comes into its own. 

To minimize this danger, the art of government requires 
that there be a constant surveillance and investigation of 
administrative agencies. This is especially important in the 
case of newer agencies and of agencies designed to perform 
novel and difficult functions. No adequate or impartial 
means has been devised to do this job. Only when the need 
shrieks to high heaven, as in the case of WPA two years ago 
and, more recently, the Labor Board, has Congress per- 
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formed this function. Efforts to survey our bureaucracy 
have met violent resistance. When a suggestion was made 
by a witness that the TNEC look into the effect of certain 
governmental policies upon the investment banking business, 
howls of protest were emitted. 

There are delicate adjustments in our economic life— 
I need not tell you that—which cannot be made by the un- 
tutored hand of government. When it attempts to make 
them, it tears and crushes the intricate fabric that we call, 
for lack of a better word, confidence. Just what this term 
means, the young men in Washington have never under- 
stood. They take it to be the relative happiness of a small 
number of dyspeptic, fishy-eyed, predatory old men. 

Carl Snyder, in his brilliant new book, “Capitalism the 
Creator,” has a good many illuminating things to say about 
the concept of confidence. Among others is this—said in the 
course of a discussion of the enormous and unnecessary loss 
of productive capital in this country over the past few years: 
“Did not both administrations in power during these years 
do everything they knew to end the depression and to bring 
about recovery? According to their lights. But the primal 
effort seemed to be to save the gold standard, rather than 
to stop the disastrous shrinkage in bank credit. Sending 
the price level down at the most precipitous rate in forty 
years. Thereafter a variety of bizarre activities, vast govern- 
ment expenditures, priming the pump, and the like. All 
fundamentally futile, for they had destroyed credit, con- 
fidence. Extremely interesting that in many languages the 
word ‘credit’ has a double significance: The first sense of 
trust, faith. The second of loaning money—granting credit; 
as trade credit, and bank credit. Much the same in French: 
The word ‘creance’ means not only trust and belief, but also 
a debt and owing money. The same in German. The Ger- 
manic word Glaubiger has two meanings; a believer, and a 
creditor.” 

The element of faith—relative faith—the element of 
certitude—trelative certitude—in the concept of confidence, 
this Administration refuses to reckon with. Its refusal has 
made it incapable of coping with the problems of a dynamic 
economy. And some of its members now attempt to explain 
its failure by embracing a philosophy of pessimism. ‘They 
cannot find prosperity. So they conclude that prosperity 
cannot be found. 

The Washington intelligentsia has turned to an economic 
theory that assumes that our industrial system is mature; 
that, so far as its capital needs are concerned, it feeds itself ; 
that there is little opportunity for private savings; and that 
government will have to propel life-giving capital through 
the veins of our economic life. All this has been documented, 
after a fashion, in the hearings on savings and investment 
that the SEC conducted before the TNEC. I’ve gone into 
that elsewhere. So far as I know, there’s been no answer 
except a hasty attempt to show that the theories presented 
last year to the TNEC are not an entire picture of the 
economic system. I welcome the new spirit this belated 
move implies. But it will be difficult indeed to undo the 
harm already done. 

If we are to accept the theory of economic maturity, we 
shall have to envision a nation in which industry is stagnant 
and invention is paralyzed; a nation in which business oper- 
ates on a three months’ revocable license and trade is car- 
ried on with coupons from the Department of Agriculture ; 
a nation in which our investments are made by the SEC and 
our money is spent by the WPA; a nation in which youth 
is part of a Youth Administration and old age is on a dole. 
If we accept this theory of maturity we may well envision 
a future government that is a cross between a soup kitchen 
and a pawn shop. 
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Here, then, are some of the fruits of seven disregarded 
principles. In the months ahead, we will certainly be asked 
to listen to reasons why these fruits should be multiplied in 
perpetuity. Let’s anticipate two of them. 

Members of the Administration and their journalistic 
stooges now tell us that the war transcends domestic con- 
siderations in this campaign year. One of the boys is quoted 
as having said that the Democratic convention was held in 
Scandinavia early this month. A pretty epigram. But the 
sensible people with whom I’ve been talking in California, 
New Mexico, Arizona, Kansas, Iowa, Missouri, Illinois, 
Indiana, Ohio and Pennsylvania during the past two months 
don’t happen to believe in making decisions by epigram. 
They seem to want to place this country in the strongest 
possible position for whatever eventuality may come. And 
they’re thoroughly aware of the fact that that means an 
industrial system hitting on all cylinders. There is one power 
in this world greater than all the armed forces now mobi- 
lized. That power is the capacity of the American industrial 
system to produce. Given an opportunity to approach its 
potentialities, it is the force that will shape the civilization 
of the future. It is unique in the history of the world. Our 
politicians may not know its strength or its significance. 
But there are few others who share their ignorance. Even 
foreigners cynical about our diplomacy, contemptuous of our 
culture, view our productive genius with a covetous admira- 
tion. What the American people will consider as they look 
toward the campaign of 1940 is whether the Administration 
in office has given that genius full opportunity to operate. 

The other argument that we shall hear in the months 
ahead is that those who conceived our laws, since 1933 or 
so, should be kept in office to administer them. This is to 
say that the Administration group, and only the Adminuis- 


tration group, are in sympathy with the remedial laws of 
the past few years; that all others are enemies of their pur- 
poses and will, if vested with power, extirpate them root 
and branch. New Deal leaders say that their opponents will 
repeal all the restrictions on business. This is not true. 
No opposition candidate has said that, and none intends it. 

Obviously, the basic assumption here is absurd. A new 
administration will come into power only after a specific 
commitment to the objectives of many of these laws. Con- 
ceivably new hands might find better ways of realizing such 
objectives. But, more important, no group can successfully 
claim a monopoly of virtuous purposes. And to claim that 
law-giving carries with it an inalienable right to law-admin- 
tration is to deny the dictates of common sense. The di- 
vision of labor that exists in every phase of life is an ex- 
pression of that common sense. Congress makes the laws: an 
independent executive enforces them. Beethoven writes the 
music: Toscanini plays it—without great loss of values. 
Edison invents; a million mechanics operate the machines. 
Few playrights, except Shakespeare and Noel Coward, have 
desired to act in their plays, and the former, at least, was 
content with minor roles. Even the Founder of Christianity 
did not seek the permanent administration of the church He 
established. He, apparently, had faith in His creation. 

It is time to stop the retreat. It is time to test those who 
want our votes on the basis of their belief in the destiny of 
this country. It is time to return to private life those who 
believe that this country is economically senile, matured, 
washed-up. The nation can hardly have faith in its govern- 
ment when that government has lost faith in the nation. 
It’s time to restore faith in our actual greatness and our 
potentially supreme greatness. This country cannot be 
halted, unless it loses faith in itself. 


Man’s Greatest Achievement 


THE SCIENCE AND ART OF AGRICULTURE 


By DR. WALTER S. LANDIS, Vice-President, American Cyanamid Company, New York City 
Delivered at Sixth Annual National Farm Chemurgic Conference, Chicago, Illinois, March 27-29, 1940 


to the beginnings of some major activity, for the primi- 

tive forces then at work and the direction of the evolu- 
tion frequently throws a great deal of light on the subse- 
quent course of events. We can often draw lessons from 
history and experience that are very useful in guiding us 
along more direct routes to the solution of our immediate 
and future problems. 

No, I am not merely going to copy here a bit of history, 
for I shall take you so far back into a distant age, that there 
are no written records to draw upon. We must piece our 
story together from the most meagre of findings of the 
archeologist and of the enthnographist. We must appraise 
these fragments through the earliest of the written records, 
even though in point of measurable time, ages must have 
elapsed between. We must study the habits and acts of our 
most primitive peoples for many habits become so inbred 
that they persist down through countless generations. In 
our system of measurable time we are in short going back 
at the very least more than 10,000 years, yet such a figure 
is given only as an indicator of degree, not to fix some abso- 
lute date. 

Our earlier ancestors of those days were savages and 


[: is sometimes very helpful to turn our thoughts back 


hunters, possessing probably only the two instincts of sat- 
isfying hunger and of reproduction of the kind. Meat was 
the sole diet. These human beings, male and female, to- 
gether travelled the grass-lands in packs, both sharing in 
the chase and its rewards. 

The cares of maternity would force the female to drop 
out of the hunting pack for short intervals, later again re- 
joining it with the off-spring if the latter survived. Infant 
mortality was rather high and the population increased but 
very slowly. 

As the generations came and passed more and more at- 
tention was given to the rearing of the young, and the de- 
tachment from the pack was for longer intervals. The 
women established a temporary sort of home, if such it can 
be called, and more and more the providing of food was 
left to the male. 

And long afterward came the crude settlement. With this 
development the active hunting area became more restricted. 
And also there was greater chance of survival of the young, 
so that the population showed a higher rate of increase. Game 
consequently became more and more scarce in such re- 
stricted areas, and the chase sterner, and called for more 
and more skill and endurance. With the women devoting 
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more and more attention to the family and primitive house- 
hold, if we can call it such, the providing of food so became 
practically wholly the occupation of the male. 

The more intensive pursuit in the relatively restricted 
areas at times forced longer absence of the hunter, and the 
scanty stores of food would become exhausted and the 
women and children would face starvation. Thus necessity 
forced them to try nuts and berries, which they had seen 


‘eaten by the animals about them, and in extreme desperation 


they probably added even seeds and roots to this emergency 
diet. 

Thus our first vegetarians were women and children, 
and evidence points to the male as persisting on his meat diet 
for a much longer time than the female. But even he was 
finally forced to the supplementary vegetarian diet by times 
of great stress, caused by abnormal rainfall, subnormal tem- 
peratures, and the like. But in spite of this very slow and 
gradual addition of fruits, nuts, wild seeds and roots to 
the meat diet, food was still always the greatest problem and 
consumed most of all the energy of this early ancestor. 

Two revolutionary advances were in the making, the 
actual planting of seed to produce a predetermined crop, and 
the domestication of animals to provide a more stable and 
convenient supply of meat. Evidence as to which came first 
is rather inconclusive. Probably development was simul- 
taneous or nearly so, and in scattered localities. 

How did the idea behind our modern agronomy first 
originate? We can only theorize, but may confine our at- 
tention with a rather circumscribed arena, and supplement 
our findings by observation of certain customs of our most 
primitive peoples, some that persist even down to today. 
The practice of burying the dead is a very ancient one. Also 
the decoration of the graves, not only with the possessions of 
the deceased, but with flowers and leaves. It seems quite 
within reasonable assumption that seeds falling from such 
decorations upon the newly turned earth sprouted and grew 
much more luxuriously than when the same fell on the 
hard trodden path. 

This apparently was the germ of the idea of tillage and 
seeding. It seems more logical than assuming an accidental 
spillage of seeds on the way to the household larder. It is 
confirmed by the much later discovery that early grain fields 
always contained one or more graves. Among primitive 
tribes it had long been a recognized custom to plant a 
human corpse in a corner of the plot devoted to planting, 
and if none were convenient at the seeding festival, a sac- 
rificial ceremony soon provided such. Later, much later, an 
animal carcass was found to be quite as efficacious, and an 
elaborate ritual of animal sacrifice at planting time was or- 
ganized. ‘This practice still persists today in backward parts 
of the world. 

Exact dates cannot be set for such incidents of develop- 
ment. Progress was extremely slow and our brief history 
covered almost as many thousands of years as it has taken 
minutes to relate the simplified story here. We know grain 
was grown in Egypt before 4,000 B. C. and in Mesopotamia 
still earlier than 5,000 B. C. 

The domestication of animals was probably also some- 
what of an accident. From time to time the hunter return- 
ing from the chase brought back the helpless cubs or young 
of the wild game, and the women and children in the rude 
settlements reared them. Certain species were more tract- 
able than others and from such start, by more or less natural 
selection, a herd or flock slowly developed. As far back as 
history records, goats, sheep, cattle and horses are pictured, 
and the ancestor of our dog seems always to have been with 
his human master. 


Now what is the significance of these developments of 
agronomy and of animal husbandry. They are what I set 
up as “Man’s Greatest Achievement.” Before their advent 
his entire time was taken up with an intensive struggle for 
food, more or less successful. The women and children, 
even the head of the family often went on rather meagre 
rations in spite of his utmost endeavor. But with these new 
developments, the food supply could be planned more ra- 
tionally. It was no longer quite the chance. Such afforded 
a little more leisure, and gave time for thought. Man’s main 
desire now materially satisfied and the future more or less 
assured, he could give more time to pondering over the 
mysteries of his natural environment, he could experiment 
a little. This opportunity to think, to ponder, to research, 
marked the beginning of civilization. The primitive is here 
divided from the modern. 

At this point may I pause to interject a most important 
explanation. There is no doubt that our earliest develop- 
ments of both agronomy and of animal husbandry are the 
contributions of the woman. She was the first to try the 
vegetarian diet. It was she who decorated the husband’s 
grave. It was she who observed the developments of the 
seeds in the upturned soil. It was she who cared for and 
raised the young animals tossed on the hearth. This is rec- 
ognized from the earliest times. Turn to your mythology 
and look at the long list of Goddesses, I emphasize Goddesses, 
of agriculture and of the harvest: from Asia Minor, Agdistes, 
Cybele and Dindymene; from Egypt, Nysa and Isis; from 
Greece, Thea and Demeter; from Rome, Flora, Ceres, Ops. 
There are no males so commemorated anywhere. 

But to return to our main theme, civilization began with 
the deliberate attempt to grow and to intentionally plan and 
to produce a more assured food supply. And civilization ad- 
vances just as that supply becomes more secure. It is like 
the snowball rolling down hill. The freedom from fear of 
starvation affords the leisure to observe, to study, to plan, to 
research, to invent. And the fruits of such are more leisure 
and more development, more advances, always in a geometric 
progression. The best fed nation is always the most progres- 
sive, the most active in the struggle to ever raise its standards, 
however high they may already be. And we owe all to that 
ancient ancestor who observed the sprouting of that seed 
that probably fell on her husband’s grave some tens of 
thousands of years ago. Are we not to call these beginnings 
of a crude agriculture as “Man’s Greatest Achievement” for 
all we possess and enjoy above the average of the African 
native of the most primitive tribes—the Bushman of the 
Kalahari, or the Hottentot of Namaqualand,—is founded 
on the directed evolution of the science and art of agricul- 
ture. 

I wish I could end my story here. It would conform to 
the rule of the perfect address by closing on the climax. But 
it would be only a half completed task. We must continue 
and attempt to appraise our stewardship of this heritage. 
Have we used such leisure as it may afford us most ad- 
vantageously to improve our standards, to advance our civili- 
zation, to yield the maximum of benefits to our neighbors, 
even to ourselves? Have we directed our thoughts and re- 
searches to the best ends? 

If I had to answer for mankind in a class as a whole, I 
should have to say “NO”. But that also would be an unfair 
answer, for mankind is not moulded in a common pattern, 
even though he might possibly have conformed more nearly 
to a single such, some thousands and thousands of years 
ago when his daily food supply was his one and only con- 
cern. Just as soon as the first inklings of a possible food 
reserve appeared to him, he developed as the individual in 
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proportion as he capitalized the leisure this reserve afforded 
him. 

Therefore, we must set up some sort of classification of 
the progeny of our early man, and such can be made in a 
myriad of ways; by race, by color, by creed, by occupation, 
and so on ad infinitum. And whatever the choice, will de- 
termine to some material extent the answer. Such is the 
only logical consequence of our assumption of differences in 
the individual. The influence of environment is enormous, 
yet if we assume some center of origin, be it Mesopotamia, 
just for our example here, we must remember that it was the 
courageous, the pioneering, the seeker of the higher standards, 
that became the emigrant. And such repeated selection has 
persisted to the ends of the earth. Frontiers are not first 
populated by sub-averages. It is only as they advance that 
the hinterland settles toward a normal. 

In order to get back to our fundamental argument let us 
just set up some purely arbitrary classification, any one if 
you will. For myself I shall chose three groups: 


1. Agriculturalists in the broadest sense. 
2. Artisans, tradesmen and engineers. 


3. Politicians, meaning to include all concerned with the 
functions of government from ward leaders through 
emperors to dictators. 


This particular classification recognizes that agriculture 
has departed from the independent and merely self-sufficient 
units of past ages, and now takes its place in our social or- 
ganization on the same plane as for example the manufac- 
turing industry. It produces surpluses above its own par- 
ticular needs which must be exchanged for services and goods 
of the factory. This forces recognition of some balance or 
equilibrium between Groups One and Two because of such 
reciprocal relationship. And at the same time we may ex- 
amine as to the influence of Group Three on any disturbance 
of the proper balance of two very important units. 

And we shall deal with these only as classes, averages or 
norms, for there is no time to take up the individual. This 
latter may far outstrip our average, or equally possible may 
be mere ballast or hindrance. 

It is a simple matter to appraise a free and independent 
husbandry. Let alone they keep rather close to their choice 
of calling, slowly and carefully improving their practices, 
their seed, their flocks and herds. Their’s is not a closed 
shop, no high wall separates them from their neighbors, 
their exchange of information is classical by example. But 
such is only theoretical for both Groups Two and Three 
have exerted vast influence on Agriculture, and very greatly 
confused it. 

Perhaps this agricultural group has been too conservative, 
too bound by precedent, too provincial. Its attention may 
have been directed too much to making two ears of the same 
kind grow where only one grew before. That is not neces- 
sarily all evil, for it may reduce costs somewhat. But per- 
haps the farmer has not been active enough in advising di- 
rection of the activities of his research institutions, and has 
been satisfied with too much agronomy and too little farm 
economics. Perhaps he individually has paid much too little 
attention to the fact that there are strong urban groups in 
our Group Two, that have intentionally or not, thrown the 
whole economic system out of balance through thoroughly 
selfish motives, and to the farmers’ great disadvantage. Per- 
haps he has been too busy to dig under the veneer of our 
Group Three and find the Tartar who has been taking him 
for a grand ride for generations back. But in spite of all, 
down through the ages he is not often a trouble maker, he 
has a clean record for patience, and industry and good citizen- 


ship. In fact he has been far too meek and tractable, in 
my humble opinion, and has let Groups Two and Three 
force his particular welfare into the background. 

Next, our Group Two, who are largely urban peoples. 
Massed together in centers of denser population, they have 
lost to a degree the independence of thought and action so 
characteristic of the farm. They are in consequence easily 
herded or organized into groups, unions, whatever one 
choses to call them, and as such may readily become the 
tool of the selfish leader, the racketeer, the politician. The 
inherent intelligence of the free dweller on the land has 
forsaken them, and as yet our educational systems seem un- 
able to fill the void. 

We are dealing here with a very large group. They rep- 
resent a very mixed stratum of society, of all degrees of 
education as measured by some certain standard, and yet a 
material fraction has lost the faculty of independent thought. 

This Group Two has not fully profited by the fruits of 
that discovery of the early ancestor. Many have become so 
mentally sluggish as to deny that the opportunity was ever 
placed in their way. 

Many of our present day ills are due to an economic un- 
balance which has been made possible by the very large sub- 
ordination of this group to a system of blind leadership, 
totally insensible to sound economic principles. We must 
reorganize this group and instill in them independence of 
thought, and develop their proper understanding so that 
all may benefit to the fullest. Some new system of educa- 
tion is needed to teach the responsibility of the individual to 
the welfare of society as a whole, and to free them from the 
blind following of selfish and incompetent leaders. Some 
types of slavery have not yet been abolished, not as long 
as we have dictators and racketeers and mentally dishonest 
politicians. 

This large group is the most important customer of agri- 
culture. If they are not politically free and economically 
healthy, then agriculture suffers unduly. There is much 
room for constructive thought here in how best to restore 
the economic disequilibrium between Groups One and Two, 
and in such manner that the fundamental principles of bal- 
ance are understood by each, and the just solution arrived. 
The products of the farm must exchange on some equitable 
basis for the services of the factory and the distributor. Any 
undue toll on the part of either dislocates both; a factory 
wage scale out of line reflects back on farm prosperity to a 
very marked degree, and in turn rebounds to the ill of the 
factory. 

There has been too little of this leisure bequeathed by our 
early ancestors spent in the study and rectification of the 
social interrelationships of these first two groups. We have 
been very remiss in this particular field of inquiry. 

We now come to this Third Group in our arbitrary classi- 
fication and which includes those in governmental service 
and those “leaders” more or less responsible for their selec- 
tion. In the old days this was not a numerous group, but 
in our modern times it now represents a very large propor- 
tion of the population. If this tendency continues at recent 
rates the majority of our peoples will become non-productive 
in our economic system. 

Away back in the early chapters of Genesis, which may 
be assumed to represent a historical record, we read of four 
kings started war against five kings. Wars seem to have a 
rather long time record, and they are still in fashion. This 
early biblical reference is interesting. It does not state that 
the people, the public, declared these wars but refers only 
to the kings, that is the governors or heads of the govern- 
ment, or politician group in the sense in which we are using 
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this term. And we find this same repeated record all down 
through the ages. There was always the leader, the in- 
stigator, the rabble-rouser at work. Some such can always 
be found behind even what we are apt to accept as more or 
less so-called popular wars. The public does not rise up as 
an unorganized leaderless mob and there is always the indi- 
vidual behind these mass movements. 

Here then we have an example of the misuse of the bene- 
fits derived from our early ancestor. I cannot discover any 
thinking individual who can find any general good for large 
units of peoples and who admits any benefit derived from 
war. Similarly I do not find any students of politics who can 
find any causes of war that should not be adjusted by peace- 
able means. Wars are always based upon selfishness, egotism, 
warped mentalities, covetousness, all inherent characteristics 
of individuals. ‘Through manipulation and taking advantage 
of psychological weaknesses of great fractions of the public, 
support may be gained for any cause however evil, and then 
the submerged class pays the ultimate bill. 

These same characteristics of selfishness, of egotism, of 
covetousness develop governmental systems that exert steady 
pressure to exact painful penalties from the general public. 
These may take the form of pogroms, police oppression, 
punitive taxation, interference with normal vocations, the 
restriction of freedom of the individual. I think such is a 
misuse of the leisure which should be devoted to the building 
up of our economy and of our national welfare and of rais- 
ing our standards of living. 

Too much of this spare time has been devoted to the 
formulation of tricky and mentally dishonest legislation. All 
over the world there has not only been a decline in legisla- 


tive morality, but too often a complete dissolution and re- 
placement by autocratic edict. You have been led into false 
political and economic mazes and deliberately left to flounder, 
all in the full knowledge that you had practically lost the 
art of independent thinking and analysis, these latter a lost 
heritage from our ancestors of old. 

You have been driven to desperation by burdensome con- 
trols because you refused to exercise your privilege of indi- 
vidual freedom. When you fail to protect yourself, the 
selfish so-called leader takes his full measure of toll, for he is 
using his leisure overtime for his own ends. 

You have permitted a false economy during the last 
World War to lead you into endless difficulty because you 
let a desk farmer direct such and without regard to your 
future welfare. The delicate equilibrium between wages 
and food prices has been wrecked, and amidst the destruction 
you are being shaped for a still worse catastrophe. 

You must take over the direction of your service units, 
the experiment stations for example, and bend them to your 
better economic assistance. They are just as much your 
tools as your plough, and will best serve under the influ- 
ence of your thought and direction. 

Our Group Three has tossed you into a deep hole; it 
hopes you will stay submerged and permit it free rein. It 
is time you recognize these evils that have thrived as you 
have neglected to use the benefits of Man’s Greatest Achieve- 
ment. It is time you return to the old principles, develop 
new leaders and advisers. Rise in your wrath and again 
come into your rightful own. Make our third group your 
menial servants, but do your own thinking, your own in- 
vestigating, your own researching. 


Christianity and Communism 


HERE IS A TREMENDOUS CHALLENGE! 


By J. G. LOCKHART, British Author and Lecturer 
Over the British Broadcasting System, April 25, 1940 


process of reasoning with which I do not pretend 

to agree, have tried to achieve a kind of harmony 
between Christianity, or what they mean by Christianity, and 
Communism, or what they mean by Communism. They 
usually start from a genuine and justifiable conviction of the 
failure of Western civilisation to satisfy the social demands 
of Christianity, and a strong sympathy with the planned 
socialist economy of Russia. I do not think they have been 
very successful in their attempt: they may have convinced 
a few Christians, but I doubt if they have convinced many 
Communists; and the prospects of peace are never promising 
when one party is always holding out a hand which the 
other party is always ignoring. Nor have the events of the 
autumn and winter been encouraging. By arguments which 
Christians could accept, it might be possible, though it would 
not be easy, to explain away the Russian attack on Poland; it 
is quite impossible for anyone, of any religion or none, who 
has not been intellectually anasthetised by propaganda or 
prejudice, to explain away the attack on Finland. 

But we are sometimes reminded that it is necessary to dis- 
tinguish between what is Russian and what is Communist. 
It is of course true that in different countries the way in 
which an idea, a policy, a philosophy is worked out is bound 
to vary through the variety of national characteristics; and 


D URING recent years quite a number of people, by a 
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those who have been trying to create a synthesis between 
Christianity and Communism have therefore to decide 
whether such intractable matters as the recent attack on 
Finland proceed out of Communism or out of the Russian 
character. 

That point, however, important though it is, is only sec- 
ondary. It is no more than a part of a larger question. How 
far is the Marxist attitude towards religion the result of 
particular conditions in particular countries, and how far is 
it part of the logic of Marxism? To what extent, if any, are 
Christianity and Marxist Communism compatible? It is at 
least arguable that the elimination of private profit and the 
establishment of a classless society are more agreeable to 
Christianity than are the economics of capitalism. We may 
recognise an advance in such matters as education, the treat- 
ment of non-political criminals, the encouragement of scien- 
tific research, the care of children and nursing mothers, and 
the provision of convalescent homes for sick workers. Surely, 
it may be asked, at any rate a mutual toleration should be 
possible between two systems with so much in common? The 
answer, I believe, is in the complete opposition of their phi- 
losophies. 

Marxism is not merely a system of economics. It is also 
a theory of history, a philosophy and a criterion of current 
politics. History, according to Marx, is a recurrence of 
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economic change and struggle, culminating in a final clash, 
after which classes will disappear, the State will wither 
away and a perfect society will emerge. But Marxism is 
more than a dry theory: it is a call to action. No man may 
interrupt the majestic dialectic out of which a Communist 
world will be born, but everyone by his efforts may en- 
courage or retard it, and may affect the manner of its birth. 
This unity of theory and fact, of thought and action, is the 
justification of those who make the familiar claim that 
Communism is really a kind of religion. 

Perhaps it would be more accurate to describe it as a kind 
of myth, because its history is mythical, its world is mythical 
and its character types, such as its bourgeois and proletarian, 
are also mythical. Its history is mythical not merely because 
history cannot be put into a strait waistcoat, but also because 
what is represented as an immutable historical law comes 
suddenly to an end when Communism is reached. The bour- 
geois and the proletariat, in the Marxist jargon, do no inter- 
penetrate any more than in a romance the villain and the 
heroine can be permitted to marry and produce a child with 
the characteristics of both its parents. So history and the 
dialectical process must finish; but history, in fact, will go on 
as long as conscious life endures; it is not a fairy tale in 
which everyone lives happily ever after. So to suit a mythical 
history a mythical world is also necessary; and to inhabit 
a mythical world a host of mythical people have to be 
created. The bourgeois is always a villain; though we all 
know bourgeois who are not villains. The proletarian is 
always a hero; but again most of us believe that prole- 
tarians are human beings, good, bad and indifferent, capable 
of virtue and crime, courage and cowardice. Nor is human 
nature likely to suffer a fundamental change simply because 
its economic environment has been fundamentally changed. 
So the Christian’s first objection is simply that it is not true. 
It is all great nonsense. 

Again, Marxism, whether we chose to regard it as a reli- 
gion or as a myth, is essentially “this-worldly.” The Marxist 
is like the lady in Voltaire’s epitaph who “for greater security 
made this world her Paradise.” His millennium is dated, 
though the date may not be in the lifetime of this genera- 
tion. So what matters is not the individual but the mass. 
The individual may perish in his misery; he may never 
enter the promised land of Communism; he may be required 
to lay down his life in agony and without reward. All this 
is unimportant, irrelevant. Salvation is not for him but for 
society; and in order to assist society in reaching its pre- 
destined end, the utmost ruthlessness is lawful and right. 
So, by an appalling logic, the Russian kulaks were liquidated 
in their millions because they were an obstacle to collective 
farming. In 1933, when wide territories were racked by 
famine, the Soviet authorities were less anxious to relieve 
suffering than to persuade the outside world that the famine 
never happened; and the peasants sent to slaughter on the 
Karelian front this past winter are of as little consequence 
as the Finns who lost their lives in repelling them. 

To the Christian, on the other hand, every man has an 
infinite value, not because of any contribution he can make 
to society, but for himself; his is the value of an immortal 
soul, whereas to the Communist, man has no significance 
save in his relation to the mass. It is the policy of the 
ant-heap or the beehive, vigilant and painstaking for the 
welfare of the community and utterly regardless of the unit. 


Mora.ity “SUBORDINATED TO THE CLAss STRUGGLE” 
Then the Christian believes there are certain eternal veri- 
ties, that, for example, truth, freedom and justice have an 
objective validity, independent of circumstances. Not so the 
Marxist. A thing is only true if it is consistent with the 








central doctrine. Although in the Marxist millennium a man 
will be free to do what he likes because in his perfected 
state he will never like to do anything anti-social, in his 
present defectiveness his freedom must be severely rationed. 
Freedom and justice, like truth, are neither good nor bad 
in themselves, but questions of political expedience. In po- 
litical cases, this is the yardstick which measures a man’s 
guilt or innocence. The big treason trials of recent years in 
Russia decided not whether the prisoners had actually com- 
mitted the offenses with which they were charged, but 
whether their condemnation was in the interests of the re- 
gime. “Our morality,” Lenin declared, “is wholly subordi- 
nated to the class struggle of the proletariat.” And so, in 
Russia today, are law and literature, art and science. 

It is easy to pick holes in Marxism, but the fact remains 
that for some Christians it has an attraction proof against 
an implacable hostility towards religion and every evidence 
of incompatability. To some extent, I think, this attraction 
arises out of an uneasy feeling that there is something in 
the Marxists’ indictment of religion. The first count is that 
religion is a kind of smoke-screen to cover exploitation. In 
anti-God museums a familiar and threadbare theme is the 
priest who uses his calling to extract kopeks from the pockets 
of superstitious peasants, and who bribes them with the 
hope of heaven or frightens them with the threat of hell 
into subservience to their “bosses.” Let it be granted that 
people with no interest in religion sometimes try to use 
it for their own ends, that they talk about God when they 
are thinking about their dividends, and condemn the Bol- 
shevist persecution of Christians when what they really want 
to condemn is the Bolshevist persecution of property-owners. 
But it is absurd to suggest that such considerations really 
determine the attitude of the Churches. The criticism would 
be more intelligent in a slightly different form. 

If the Communist is concerned exclusively with society, 
the Christian Churches in the past have not been sufficiently 
concerned with it. In every country, and particularly in 
those like Great Britain, Russia and Spain, where Church 
and State have been closely associated, they have tolerated 
social conditions which by any Christian standards are 
indefensible. But today, there is a growing recognition that 
the social structure and condition are matters to which the 
Church cannot be indifferent, and that Christians must do 
something about them. The evidence is to be found in the 
great Papal Encyclicals on the subject, in the works of 
Christian thinkers, both in this country and on the Con- 
tinent, in the new attention that is being paid to sociology, 
in the activities of organisations like the big Christian 
housing societies and in the increasing independence with 
which the Churches are criticising the secular order. 

It must not be supposed, however, that by developing a 
Christian sociology the Christian will disarm the Marxist. 
The Marxist does not hate religion where it is debased; he 
dislikes it much more where it is not debased. The better 
the Church, the greater the enemy. Then there is the Marx- 
ist’s contention that religion is something which man has 
now outgrown, that the modern mind must discard a belief 
in God, just as grown-up people must discard a belief in 
Santa Claus. Here again is an issue on which no compromise 
is possible without a complete surrender of principle. 


CHRISTIANITY THE REAL ENEMY 


What remains, beyond a doubt, is a persecution for which 
we can find a precedent only in the days of the worst of the 
Roman emperors. And this persecution, I must emphasize 
again, is not just the Russian way of reacting against a 
State Church; it is an expression of the Communist con- 
viction that Christianity is the real enemy of the Marxist 
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myth, that at the foundations of a society which has got to 
be uterly destroyed, if the myth is to come true, are con- 
ceptions of human personality and family life, of law and 
private property, derived directly from Christian teaching. 

This is a tremendous challenge. If Christians are going to 
accept it, they would do well to examine the weak points 
in their own defenses and the strong points in those of their 
adversaries. ‘The strength of Communism lies largely in its 
doctrinal unity. It is more intolerant of heresy than of 
downright opposition. To be a non-Marxist in Russia is 
dangerous, but is not in itself a punishable offence; to be a 
‘Trotskyite is to court imprisonment, exile or death. ‘The 
intellectual discipline is overwhelming, a word from author- 
ity being enough to enforce a complete change of tactics. 
In the end, such a regimentation of thought will defeat 
its own purpose and will probably find itself with no 
thought worth regimenting, but, at the moment, it is a source 
of strength. By contrast, the inability of large bodies of 





Christians to agree upon what Christianity really is and in- 
volves is a source of weakness; it is a confession o7 spiritual 
failure, it prevents them from combining as they should, and 
it diverts their energy into internal controversy. 

Nor can it be denied that the convinced Communist has 
recaptured the capacity to live as part of a whole. He has 
found something which he believes to be so much greater 
than himself that it penetrates and transcends everything he 
does. Communism is not satisfied with his attention for a 
couple of hours once a week: it claims every moment of 
his conscious life. The Communist has no use for camp- 
followers. Christianity makes the same claim, but, in the 
forces arrayed against Marxism, there are far too many 
camp-followers—people who would not dream of allowing 
religion to interfere with their private or professional lives. 
But the claim stands; and, if Christianity is to meet the 
challenge of Marxism as it should be met, the camp-follow- 
ers must be either trained or sent home. 


Medical Care for the American People 


KEEP HEALTH ABOVE PARTISAN POLITICS 
By RAY LYMAN WILBUR, M.D., Chairman of the Council on Medical Education of the 


American Medical Association, Secretary of the Interior in the Hoover Cabinet, President of Stanford University 


F one discusses plans for the care of the sick, he is at 
once confronted with the bogie of so-called “Socialized 
Medicine.”” Nevertheless there is no more _ pressing 

social problem before our people than to get a better dis- 
tribution of medical care and to retain for the physician his 
independent and intimate relation to every patient coming to 
him for diagnosis, advice, or treatment. 

Socialized medicine, just as an abstract term, means some- 
thing different to each man or woman who looks at this page. 
For some it arouses aversion which amounts to a phobia; for 
others it stirs enthusiasm which reaches fever heat. Both 
extremes support their beliefs with the zeal of crusaders. 
From neither can we expect to get the common-sense help 
which will show physicians and health officers, educators 
and government officials, employers and employees, philan- 
thropists and legislators how to provide the services, which 
the medical practitioner and hospital represents, to the pub- 
lic which the patient represents. 

To forecast exact future developments of medicine and 
public health in the United States would be impossible; but 
there are few who would deny that the ultimate objective 
must be to make the benefits of modern medical science avail- 
able to all of our people. 

Medical progress in an economic world means devising 
practical plans to apply more widely the scientific knowledge 
we possess while we continue our search for the unknown. 
Not one, but a complicated mass of problems must be tackled ; 
not one, but a number of tentative solutions must be ac- 
cepted and tested, honestly and fairly, if rapid progress is 
to be made toward our humanitarian goals. Our experiments 
in the United States will differ from those of the Old World; 
for I believe that the principles of “the greatest good for 
the greatest number,” rather than political expediency, will 
dominate our application of the health sciences. 


Mernopvs Europe Has Triep 


Historically, it is true that Germany instituted by gov- 
ernment edict a system of sickness insurance for low-income 


workers more than fifty years ago; but the people were not 
given something for nothing, as is believed in some quarters. 
The workers themselves were obligated to carry two-thirds 
of its cost, their employers the remainder. At no time were 
all, or even a majority, of the people provided with needed 
medical care, nor did the German government participate 
beyond very limited supervision of the insurance companies 
which collected and disbursed funds. Nevertheless, Bismarck 
made this slight amelioration of the disasters of ill health 
serve his political purposes, and the move has had profound 
effects upon the social psychology not only of Germany but 
of all the European countries. Most of them have adopted 
some form of health or sickness insurance supervised by cen- 
tral governments with differing schemes of support and vary- 
ing degrees of control. 

English experience, more than the experience of other 
countries, is likely to influence the thinking and the actions 
of the North American nations. When England passed the 
National Insurance Act of 1911 and set up a new type of 
administrative system to carry out its requirements, many of 
us concerned with medical education and with the spread of 
medicine’s benefits were ready to watch developments seri- 
ously and sympathetically. The English system has important 
gains to its credit; but it has faults and weaknesses which I 
believe rule out its pattern for the United States. I doubt 
whether the English system would prove workable if trans- 
ferred even to the Dominion of Canada. However there is 
much to be learned from the twenty-seven year record of 
what has been done under Britain’s plan. 


PLANS For LocAL COMMUNITIES 


Despite many common interests and many common ties, 
the peoples of the Eastern United States think differently 
and act differently on various public questions than do the 
peoples of the Middle and Far West. Convincing evidence 
of these regional and local differences was obtained in the 
studies made a few years ago by the Committee on the Costs 
of Medical Care. The Committee’s strongest recommenda- 
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tions were made in terms of feasible plans for local communi- 
ties—““The development of suitable hospitals into compre- 
hensive community medical centers,” and for the extension 
and strengthening of public health services “under full-time 
trained hea!th officers employed by local or state governments, 
to all areas now without such services, as rapidly as qualified 
personnel are available.” The principle of pre-payment in 
regular amounts for medical care, or the insurance plan on 
a voluntary basis, was recommended. 

Moderate as they were, feasible as they were for private 
and public action under the leadership of the medical profes- 
sion, the recommendations of the Committee were received 
by the most articulate group in medicine with irritation rather 
than with thoughtful consideration and courtesy. The pro- 
posals were decried as socialistic or communistic, and derided 
as opposed to the respected ethics of our profession. Neither 
charge was true; neither charge will stand up under ex- 
amination. 


Conpitions Impose New ATTITUDES 


Physicians must function today as our democracy func- 
tions, where multiple dwellings in greater numbers than 
single-family cottages are the homes of the people; where fac- 
tories and huge office buildings in greater numbers than small 
shops are the work places of the people; where transporta- 
tion and communication must be reckoned in terms of the 
speed of airplanes and the efficiency of electricity; and where 
scientific method has made possible highly organized hospi- 
tals, laboratories, and clinics to supplement the skill and 
learning of the individual doctor. 

Better health conditions are essential to a democracy ad- 
vancing in efficiency and offering more to each citizen. Good 
health is primary to personal independence. With it a man 
stands a better chance to get and hold a good job, thereby 
providing for himself better living conditions. The mem- 
bers of the health professions alone cannot provide jobs, 
decent dwellings, satisfactory education, and all the things 
that make our democracy work; but they can tackle their 
own part—the health part—with more determined faith, 
courage, and the will to do. 

Several precious years have been lost which might have 
served to demonstrate the achievements possible through co- 
operative action and joint investment—the democratic way. 
The lost time is less serious than the dissension and misunder- 
standings which so easily pave the way for the sort of co- 
ercive method that are linked to the Communist philosophy. 
However, if we choose, the byplay of polemics can be re- 
placed by efforts toward mutual understanding, and obstruc- 
tive tactics can be set aside for methods more likely to 
achieve fair play and the adjustments desired for all con- 
cerned. Actually that sort of transformation has been taking 
place in some localities. 

As individuals dedicated to a life task of high service, and 
as members of an organized profession guided by a code of 
ethics based upon honor principles centuries old, physicians 
would do well at this critical period of history to ask them- 
selves whether in recent years they have been making a record 
in social action comparable to their fact knowledge in science ; 
whether the practical application of knowledge and ethics 
measures up to their true capacity to serve their commu- 
nities and the men, women, and children who compose these 
communities. 

A local medical society—be it large or small—cannot 
begin too soon in assuming determined leadership for a sat- 
isfactory program of public health and medical care which 
will reach all members of the community. There is no one 
way that will apply to all communities, and only by trial 
can we discover the procedures which will be acceptable to 









the public and favorable to the best care by the members 
of a profession that must grow in skill with the growth of 
new knowledge. 


A Stx-Point ProGRAM 


In its report No. 28, the Committee on the Costs of 
Medical Care set up the following six basic essentials to 
guide the planning of health programs: 

1. The plan must safeguard the quality of medical serv- 
ice and preserve the essential personal relation between pa- 
tient and physician. 

2. It must provide for the future development of pre- 
ventive and therapeutic services in such kinds and amounts 
as will meet the needs of substantially all the people and 
not merely present effective demands. 

3. It must provide services on financial terms which the 
people can and will meet, without hardship, through indi- 
vidual or collective resources. 

4. There should be a full application of existing knowl- 
edge to the prevention of disease so that all medical prac- 
tice will be permeated with the concept of prevention. The 
program must include, therefore, not only medical care of 
the individual and the family, but also a well-organized 
and adequately-supported public health program. 

5. The basic plan should include provisions for assisting 
and guiding patients in the selection of competent prac- 
titioners and suitable facilities for medical care. 

6. Adequate and assured payment must be provided to the 
individuals and agencies which furnish the care. 

These are broad principles which can be expanded with 
sufficient detail to make an appraisal of what may be listed 
as assets and liabilities for the health account of any locality. 
Our problem today is not one of more and more statistics 
for big generalizations. We have column upon column of 
figures, page upon page of facts from which to draw usable 
averages and with which to shape first rough drafts of plans. 
We need now to get down to the serious business of planning 
and doing a better health job in each community, county 
or state. Here, too, guiding suggestions are available. Phy- 
sicians, dentists, hospital superintendents, nurses, public health 
workers—in short, members of the health professions—must 
assume a positive leadership, bring into their councils bankers, 
factory managers, storekeepers, civic officials, school folk, 
representative laymen who are willing to do their part of a 
difficult but decidedly worth-while job. Probably we will 
find ourselves making haste slowly; but work that will count 
tremendously and benefit the folks around us can be done this 
year and next, while future plans are taking shape. 


Keep HeALttH ABove PartTIsAN Po .itics 


We must take into account the fact that better health has 
a manysided appeal. Its values can be figured in impressive 
totals of dollars and cents earned or saved; its human bene- 
fits can be pictured in emotionally moving fashion. Thus it 
has become a field of peculiar richness for the promises of 
political oratory. Can it be safeguarded from the exploita- 
tion of partisan politics, yet hold its place as a vital element 
in public affairs? If the medical profession is willing 
promptly to assume changing and new social responsibilities, 
the answer can be yes. If a majority continue to sputter and 
let the other fellow do the organization job, health prob- 
lems will be worked out according to the rule-of-thumb of 
partisan politics. 

In California, the California Medical Association has 
taken the lead in organizing the California Physicians Serv- 
ice, with over 5,000 physicians as members, to provide medi- 
cal and hospital care to groups of low- or moderate-income 
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on a monthly payment basis. The success of this service 
will point the way to give an adequate spread to medical 
care, and at the same time retain the responsible leadership 
of the doctor in the care of the sick. If a government 
bureaucrat is slipped in between the patient and the doctor, 
the whole basis of medical practice is changed, to the great 
detriment of the sick. 


It is inevitable that more and more physicians will work 
for the various governmental units, but the great body of the 
profession should remain free from the control of govern- 
ment or payment by it. Fewer slogans and more hard and 
honest thinking will help the doctor to do his great work 
in a modern way, yet in keeping with traditions of great 
value to the human race. 


The European War and Our Foreign Trade 


WE MUST FACE THE DIFFICULTIES BEFORE US 
By RAYMOND B. STEVENS, Chairman of U. 8. Tariff Commission 
Delivered over the radio, New York City, April 24, 1940 


PROPOSE to give a brief summary of the effect so 

far of the European War upon our national economy, 

and to analyze the different factors which have influ- 
enced the flow of foreign trade. I shall give as few figures 
as possible. What you are interested in is—the effect the 
war has had, and is likely to have, on our national pros- 
perity and security. 

It was apparent when the war in Europe flared up last 
September, that it was bound to have disturbing effects on 
our foreign trade. Our trade with England and its British 
Empire, France and its Empire, and Germany, was prac- 
tically half of our total trade with all the world. 

The immediate effect of the war was the disappearance of 
about all our trade with Germany; England had control of 
the seas and the German merchant marine vanished from all 
the seven seas. This loss of practically one-quarter of a 
billion dollars of trade has been more than counter-balanced 
by the increase in our trade with other countries. 

The United States total exports to all countries was 35 
per cent greater, and the total imports were 28 per cent 
greater, in the first 6 months of the war, than the corre- 
sponding months of the previous year. This is a substantial 
increase, and without any analysis, would indicate that at 
least for the time being, war trade had been of benefit to 
the United States. 

In fact, a study of the main commodities affected, and the 
direction of trade flow, discloses that abnormal war de- 
mands dislocate our normal trade. For instance, the con- 
siderable increase in our exports to Europe, including both 
belligerents and neutrals, represented chiefly manufactured 
articles, such as munitions, direct and indirect war supplies. 
This obviously benefited certain lines of industry. Other 
lines -were adversely affected. Also, there has been a sharp 
decrease in many agricultural exports, and agriculture has 
been for some years one of our most difficult problems be- 
cause of our production in excess of demand. 

Exports to South American countries have shown a sharp 
increase due to the fact that commodities formerly pur- 
chased in Germany and England could no longer be secured 
there—an advantage that may cease when the war ends. 

Many other instances could be cited. Trade in general 
may have been increased, but the benefits will prove tem- 
porary, and the dislocations of our domestic economy will 
later, when peace comes, produce serious problems. 

The effect, so far, has been less than was generally ex- 
pected, because of the change in military problems resulting 
from construction of the Maginot and Siegfried lines, and 
the developments of air fleets. The difficulty and danger of 
launching a major land offensive under these conditions has 
influenced the belligerents so far to adopt blockade and siege 


tactics. A war of siege permits the belligerents to devote a 
considerable part of their resources to normal production 
and trade. 


THE OvuTLooK Topay 


Further changes in our foreign trade depend upon the 
program of hostilities in Europe. I shall not attempt to 
prophecy what that will be. We may, however, foresee 
what is likely to happen in our foreign trade, and its effect 
upon our domestic economy, if that development takes cer- 
tain courses. 

As long as the European War continues on its present 
scale, and is largely confined to hostilities by sea and air, 
it is unlikely that there will be a marked change in present 
trends although those trends will undoubtedly increase. 

If, on the other hand, the war should spread to other con- 
tinental countries, and if the belligerents should conduct 
large scale operations on land, as well as in the air and on 
the sea, the waste of man power, munitions, and war sup- 
plies would be enormous. This situation would have rapid 
and grave results in our foreign trade. It would create 
great demand for supplies from the United States, not only 
to the belligerents, but to the neutrals. Our capacity to 
meet such demands is very great. We have large accumula- 
tions of idle capital, millions of unemployed men, unused 
plant capacity in many industries, and large surpluses in 
agricultural products. The limiting factors in meeting such 
an increased war demand would be the means of transporta- 
tion, and the means of payment—ships and money. 

Shipping—The shipping available at the beginning of 
the war was substantially greater than in 1914—68 million 
tons compared to 43 million. The total losses of merchant 
ships of all countries have amounted so far to about one 
and a half million gross tons, or a little over 2 per cent of 
the world’s shipping. This is not a serious loss. Unless 
the German submarine and air attacks on Allied and Neutral 
shipping become more effective than hitherto, it does not 
seem likely that a lack of shipping will become a controlling 
factor in our foreign trade. 

Means of Payment.—In the world war the export sur- 
pluses from the United States to Europe were paid for by the 
sale of gold and American securities—a total of over 3 
billion dollars. The balance was covered by borrowings in 
the United States, amounting to about 9 billion dollars. The 
Neutrality Act passed early in November 1939, provides that 
all purchases by the belligerents must be paid for in cash 
on delivery, and the Johnson Act also forbids borrowing 
from the United States by countries that have defaulted on 
their war debts to this government. Consequently, the Allies 
must pay for their purchases in the United States by the 
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sale of goods, gold, and by liquidation of their investments 
for assets in the United States and other neutral countries. 

It is estimated by the Federal Reserve Board that the 
Allies’ holdings of gold and investments amount to about 
10 billion dollars. This looks like a large sum but the ex- 
penditures of modern war are enormous, and these reserves 
while adequate for substantial purchases in the near future 
may be insufficient for a long war. 

There are, however, so many aspects to this problem that 
all that can be said with safety is that it appears likely that 
in a long and intensified war the means of payment will prove 
to be a serious limiting factor in our foreign trade. 


CONCLUSION 


There is no real benefit, no profit, and no advantage to 
the United States in any increase in its foreign trade due 
to abnormal war demands. Our unemployment may be de- 
creased for the moment and certain industries may be ex- 
panded. The benefits, however, are transient and limited 
in scope; and the more our foreign trade is increased by 
war the greater, more prolonged, and more costly the dis- 
locations that will come when the war ceases. 

The economic policies adopted by many countries includ- 
ing our own after the World War did not make us or other 
countries more prosperous—quite the contrary. 

If this war is also followed by a prolonged period of un- 
restrained economic warfare with all its interferences with 
normal trade flow, by quotas, embargoes, subsidies, exchange 
control, and ever higher tariffs, we will again have striking 


evidence that the cynical philosopher was right when he de- 
clared—‘“We learn from history only that mankind learns 
nothing from history.” 

The American people desire, above all things, peace and 
prosperity. Fortunately, our geographic position and our eco- 
nomic and military power makes it impossible for any other 
country to force or drag us into this war as a belligerent. 
This decision rests entirely in our own hands. It is the 
will of our people and the policy of its Government, not to 
become a belligerent in this war. 

In the sphere of economics, we have been, we are, and we 
will continue to be, affected by the war. We cannot escape 
by any possible course, we cannot segregate the Western 
Hemisphere or our own Continent from the rest of the 
world. Any attempt to do so would bring economic conse- 
quences even more serious than those that may be produced 
by the war in Europe. 

The flow of our foreign trade will affect the belligerents, 
and the course of the war, and the war and its conduct by 
the belligerents will affect our prosperity and domestic econ- 
omy. We have the duty and the right, and can, fortunately, 
with safety to ourselves, see that the course of our trade 
and our trade policies is in accord with our essential long- 
time national interests. 

The future may seem appalling, but let us not forget 
that of all the great powers we live on the brightest and 
safest spot on earth, and that our peace and prosperity lies 
not in isolation or seclusion, but in courageously facing the 
dangers and difficulties before us. 


Now Is the Time to Act 


SAVE THE NATION FROM CHAOS 


By FRANK GANNETT, newspaper publisher and candidate for the Republican Presidential nomination 
Delivered to the Connecticut Council of Republican Women, at the Bond Hotel, Hartford, Conn., April 30, 1940 


HAT the New Dealers at Washington have done 

to insurance as well as what they plan to, will 

affect every man, woman and child in America. 
Hartford is in an especially appropriate forum in which to 
discuss the security of our country. This city has played a 
conspicuous part in building the great institution of insur- 
ance. You, who guard that institution, have reason to be 
watchful. 

Life insurance has built in the short span of one century 
the greatest social security system that any people have ever 
known. Life insurance is the very embodiment of demo- 
cratic ideals of individual responsibility. It flourishes in the 
democracies, not in the totalitarian countries. Ninety per 
cent of life insurance is in force in 15 democracies, and 70 
per cent of it is in the United States, although we are only 
7 per cent of the world’s population. 

In five years of depression, life insurance has distributed 
to its American beneficiaries 3 billion dollars more than the 
Federal government has distributed for relief. Yet only 6 
cents out of every dollar of the people’s income as a whole 
goes into life insurance. That little rivulet of thrift has 
filled a giant reservoir of security. Life insurance assets 
amount to 30 billion dollars. As you in the insurance world 
know, 100 million policyholders and beneficiaries are af- 
fected by life insurance. The total amount now in force in 
the United States is approximately 114 billion dollars. 

No wonder the Washington bureaucrats, having ex- 
hausted their genius for inventing new taxes, are itching 


to get their fingers on this 30-billion-dollar prize. They 
have taxed and taxed, spent and spent to their wits’ end. 
Now necessity can easily account for their turning their 
sharpshooting to insurance. The sniping is in its second 
year, and the end isn’t in sight. But the plain inference is 
that the New Dealers, unless they are stopped, will take 
over and attempt to run this gigantic business. 

The first question the New Deal inquisitors level at in- 
surance is an old one. It has been answered many times. But 
it serves the purpose of raising a doubt in the minds of the 
uninformed. So the New Dealers ask it again. It is directed 
against the vast army of men and women who, with mission- 
ary zeal, spread the gospel of thrift and individual respon- 
sibility—the life insurance agents. 

“Turn the job over to us,” say the Washington bureau- 
crats, “and we'll make everybody buy life insurance; we'll 
force it down people’s throats.” The superb educational job 
that insurance men and women carry on, inspiring people to 
work and save and provide security for their dependents, is 
all waste effort, according to the bureaucrats. They would 
accomplish the result as Stalin and Hitler do, by compulsion 
and do away with the insurance agencies. 

Experience has answered the New Dealers’ question many 
times. Massachusetts provided a system of life insurance 
to be sold “over the counter.” In 31 years it did 3 per 
cent of the insurance business in that state. 

Wisconsin established state insurance 27 years ago. In 
that time it has sold, without agents, $1 of insurance for 
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every $1,000 sold by the private companies in Wisconsin. 

Another point of attack by the New Dealers is on the 
bigness of insurance companies. Of course, insurance is 
big. A few individuals in Boston, attempting to help one 
another, launched the idea, and public support has made it 
big—not by monopoly but by legitimate growth. 

On the other hand, the New Dealers, say that big gov- 
ernment is all right—the bigger the better, so long as they 
are the government. Concentration of political and economic 
power in their own hands is desirable. In other people’s 
hands, the President blandly told Congress, “instruments of 
public power” forged by the New Dealers would provide 
“shackles for the liberties of the people.” So they start their 
insidious, underhanded attack on private enterprise by point- 
ing their suspicious finger at the size of all business. 

Can anyone believe that the purpose is not to take over 
the insurance industry and operate it as a government mon- 
opoly? If that is not the purpose of the New Deal, why 
Senator Wagner’s proposal to put the government into com- 
petition with the insurance companies in the sale of an- 
nuities at less than cost? 

In support of his proposed bill, Senator Wagner stated 
that the government could sell annuities 30 per cent lower 
than the insurance companies. 

‘This is just plain bunk. The government cannot sell an- 
nuities 30 per cent cheaper without soaking the taypayers for 
its loss. The actual cost of getting annuity business is be- 
tween 7 and 10 per cent. If government could administer 
insurance as efficiently as private enterprise and save all the 
cost of the new business, it could not save the purchaser of 
annuities more than 10 instead of 30 per cent. 

A further fact. should be considered: If the government 
sold annuities and was required to invest the proceeds in its 
own bonds, which always yield 20 to 30 per cent less than 
private investments, the annuity would cost more than an 
insurance company’s annuity. Of course the New Deal way 
would be to take the difference out of the ‘Treasury and sel! 
the annuities below cost. 

Senator Wagner has a radical brain trust that prepares 
Constitution-breaching bills. His National Labor Rela- 
tions Board strips Congress of power by the identical pro- 
visions used in the bill that the advisers of Secretary Ickes 
prepared to place government in control of the petroleum 
industry. 

When the history of this period is written, Senator Wagner 
will stand out as one of the men who most persistently worked 
with legislation he proposed to break down our government. 
He is an expert at camouflage. He professes one objective 
and accomplishes another. His so-called Wagner National 
Health Bill was in reality an attempt to put politicians in 
control of the medical profession and make the state the 
dispenser of medical service. 

‘The New Dealers have designs on the institution of insur- 
ance. ‘They start with a proposal for destructive competition 
by government. ‘The next step, openly discussed, is Federal 
supervision. ‘The ultimate end is the taking over of insur- 
ance assets. Every one of the hundred million holders and 
beneficiaries of life insurance policies has reason to be con- 
cerned. Look squarely in the face what the New Deal has 
already done to insurance: 

‘The earnings of all insurance companies and savings banks 
have been pulled down by the New Deal policy to starve 
capital. Idle money makes idle men. Therefore the deliberate 
intent of the New Deal to reduce interest rates to the 
vanishing point is a crime against all thrifty people. Insur- 
ance companies, earning less, must charge more for insurance. 

Take, for example, a woman who recently called on her 
She and her husband through a lifetime of thrift 


lawver. 











had paid for a $5,000 home and had saved $12,000 before 
his death. Through twenty years, as they accumulated, they 
had received 4 per cent interest. The widow received $480 
a year interest, or $40 a month, until the New Deal. Mean- 
while, taxes on the home have risen from $80 to $200. In- 
surance costs more. 

This widow said to her lawyer: ‘What am I to do? Last 
year the bank gave me 1% per cent, which is $15 a month, 
and now they are going to give me | per cent, which is $10. 
| can’t live on that.” 

Her lawyer couldn’t help her, because the policy of driv- 
ing down interest rates to the vanishing point is made by the 
President and the Treasury in Washington. Every college 
and university, every trust fund, every hospital or endowed 
private charity is suffering from this same cause. 

The thrifty, self-reliant people who pay their own way, 
who have saved for their own future and for their children 
and who are being taxed by government to pay all that 
government spends for necessary services and for political 
purposes to buy votes are now being liquidated and their pos- 
sessions destroyed. 

All this to the end that a profligate government may con- 
tinue to borrow at low interest 3 to 4 billion dollars a year 
more than it can collect in taxes. 

The Great Promiser of the White House, in a speech in 
Pittsburgh on October 1, 1936 said: ““This (public) debt is 
not going to be paid by taking away the hard-won savings 
of the present generation.” 

Why, two-thirds to three-quarters of the interest earned 
by their “hard-won” savings has already been taken away 
from them! And the New Deal’s liquidation of thrift goes 
on relentlessly. 

It should be plain to the most trusting citizen that the 


New Deal must find some new sources of revenue. It has 
raised taxes to the height of diminishing returns. It can’t 


queeze out any more golden eggs, nor pluck any more 
feathers to line its bureaucratic nest. 

New Deal taxing and taxing, spending and spending have 
strangled new enterprise. Venture capital, which would 
create new enterprise and new jobs, is afraid to venture. Why 
should it rush in where its only reward is a death sentence? 

Social Security taxation was so devised as to permit the 
money collected now to be spent for other government pur- 
poses. The wage-earner is given a promise that he, in his 
old age, or his beneficiaries, will be paid. But what is back 
of the promise to pay? Nothing but the good faith of some 
future politicians, who must levy and collect new taxes from 
another generation of taxpayers. What will happen to your 
Social Security if the next generation of politicians are some 
members of the present Communist-dominated Youth Con- 
gresses who boast that they will repudiate the debt? 

How different from this Social Security is the guaranteed 
security which life insurance has built through private en- 
terprive! The insurance companies have first of all educated 
people in ways of thrift. Then they have collected premiums, 
vear by year, and invested mainly in wealth already created 
—not in promises of government to collect from wealth to 
be created and taxed in the future. Thirty billion dollars 
of life insurance assets, which really comprise already-created 
wealth, have been accumulated. 

What a ten-strike for the New Dealers, with their backs 
to the wall, if they could only bring life insurance under 
Federal sunervision, then weaken it by government competi- 
tion, and finally take over its assets! What a step toward 
national socialism! 

Why have we got into such a mess? Why are the people 
of the greatest, richest country on earth being swept down 
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the mad stream of reaction, back toward the discarded system 
of one-man government? In order to understand the origin 
of these reactionary New Deal policies, it is necessary to go 
back to the origin of the great depression. 

During the first hundred days of the New Deal we had 
recovery. Confidence and courage were at work. The normal 
processes of private enterprise were functioning. 

Then the President shifted his program. It is now known 
that he was all the time shuffling the deck of New Deal cards. 
He was allowing industry and agriculture to recover and 
at the same time was preparing hobbles and halters and 
strait-jackets. 

During those first hundred days, Mr. Roosevelt was fol- 
lowing the policies which had brought substantial recovery 
to Great Britain and the sterling group of nations. They 
had diagnosed the depression as a price disease affecting all 
the producers of primary commodities. Three-fourths of 
mankind are engaged in producing primary commodities. 
Only a minority of the world’s population is engaged in the 
industrial processes. In the United States we are about evenly 
divided—half of us living on farms and in rural communi- 
ties directly dependent on production of food, fibers and 
minerals which the other half transport, convert into finished 
products, and distribute. When the prices for primary prod- 
ucts collapsed all over the world, buying power of farmers, 
miners and all people in rural communities disappeared. 

Economic statesmanship of the British Empire was di- 
rected toward remedying this condition. The New Deal 
started to follow on that road. President Roosevelt at the 
very same time was listening to the planned economy boys— 
the Tugwells, the Corcorans and Cohens and the other little 
fix-its who planned the Triple A and the NRA to regiment 
agriculture and industry. An architect working at the same 
time on two sets of blueprints—one, a plan to liberate private 
enterprise and build a house where Freedom could live; the 
other, a plan to restrict and regiment private enterprise—a 
blueprint for a house of bondage. In that house, don’t forget, 
the execution chamber, for the “death sentences,” was the 
most important room. 

Meanwhile, what was the rest of the world doing? The 
British were rejecting the very philosophy and the very same 
philosopher whose plan Mr. Roosevelt adopted. That phi- 
losopher and theorist is John Maynard Keynes, English econ- 
omist, father of the borrow-and-spend idiocy. After Keynes’ 
failure to convince his own government that it should spend 
itself into bankruptcy, he came to the United States. He was 
invited to the White House, where he recommended an an- 
nual deficit of 4 billion 800 million dollars as the “cure” for 
Uncle Sam’s ills. 

Keynes said he envied the young men about President 
Roosevelt for their opportunity to experiment. Apparently a 
half million Americans either envied him, or did they need to 
get on a payroll? At any rate, the New Deal has added half 
a million of them to the number of job-holders directly in 
the Federal government’s service. How many of them are 
there to experiment on the rest of us—on you and me? 

I don’t envy any of them—whether their purpose was to 
experiment, or to “get a job.” I believe the public service 
should attract men and women who don’t need the jobs; for 
whom office-holding will be a sacrifice. I want to see that 
kind of ability brought into elective offices—the ability which 
private enterprise develops and rewards; ability which also 
knows the highest obligations of citizenship. 

Until we throw the pink and red economic planners out 
of Washington and substitute business sense and experience, 
our country will go from bad to worse. Four or five more 
years of New Deal borrowing and spending would pile up 


a debt which could not be paid. Repudiation or printing-press 
inflation would be the way out. 

The road to revolution everywhere has been paved that 
way. Underneath is a layer of the rough stones of economic 
distress. Bitter deflation, the destruction of values, the wiping 
out of life’s savings—that is the next layer. 

Rising taxes for public relief comes next, with mounting 
public debt. The crushed stone in this layer of the pavement 
seems less cruel. More people have to tread on it, for the 
thrifty middle class is being “liquidated” and shoved onto 
relief. But the transition is gradual. The sufferers are doped 
with hand-outs while the insidious germs of inflation are 
taking effect. 

The pavement is now ready for the top-dressing—the 
poured-on promises of the demagogues who tell us that this 

ick, slippery highway to National Socialism leads straight 
to Utopia and the Abundant Life. 

Then what happens? Just what has happened everywhere, 
time and again in history an inefficient, time-serving bureau- 
cracy, goose-stepping at the command of some ruthless man 
who is drunk with power, puts an end to liberty. 

Neither labor nor capital any longer has a voice. The 
private enterpriser has no voice—because private enterprise 
has been liquidated. The self-reliant, thrifty middle class is 
liquidated. Instead of depending on his own initiative and 
providing his own social security through voluntary insur- 
ance, the citizen looks to the state and serves only the state. 
That is the ultimate and inevitable end of the road of New 
Dealism—it ends in National Socialism, which the Germans 
call Naziism and the Russians call Communism and the 
Italians call Fascism. 

The New England spirit rebels against all this backward 
marching under the New Deal. For New England is the 
home of the virtue of thrift. It knows what thrift and self- 
reliance mean. It knows how to live within one’s income 
and what it means for an individual or a government to go 
head-long into debt. We can no more spend ourselves into 
prosperity than a fat man can grow thin by eating more 
fattening food. 

New England knows why dollars go into hiding, and what 
it will take to coax them back to work. Dollars, like men, 
want security and reward. 

New England would enjoy a “fireside chat” about the 
men and women forgotten by the New Deal—the thrifty 
people who can no longer eke out a living from their work 
and the reduced income from their savings. These are 
among the really “forgotten” men and women, the 42 mil- 
lions with savings bank accounts which now can pay them 
only a fraction of the interest they earned before the New 
Deal. Mr. Roosevelt doesn’t make speeches about them— 
unless he includes them among the “economic royalists” ! 

After all, he may have planned it that way—for he has 
been as ruthless in liquidating thrift as in persecuting business. 

Now he talks about Europe, about the Far East, and 
about our obligation to save the world for democracy. I 
say, and shall keep on saying, that we can do most to save 
democracy for the world by saving it for ourselves. We can 
do more by practicing representative self-government than 
we can by preaching it to the world. 

And we can accomplish most by putting business experience 
and common sense back into government. 

Here is the insurance capital, the trustees of the people’s 
thrift can wield tremendous influence. The army of insur- 
ance men and women, all over our country, are a vital factor 
in the processes of economic education. They are in contact 
with every one of the hundred million life insurance policy- 
holders and beneficiaries. They can carry the truth into 
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every home. If they rise to their responsibility, the New 
Deal threat to thrift can be ended. 

Every life insurance agent, every employee of an insurance 
company, every officer and employee of a savings bank, every- 
one who draws his or her living from an endowed institu- 
tion, has a personal stake in saving private enterprise in 
America. 

I charge that the underlying intent of the New Deal is to 

destroy private enterprise, little by little; to “reform” it 
not for the good purpose of eliminating its abuses and cor- 
recting its errors, but for the ultimate purpose of bringing 
about National Socialism. 
' We Republicans must make this clear. If these facts were 
generally understood by lawyers, doctors, clergymen, the 
leaders of labor, agricultural and women’s organizations, by 
the great middle class of the country, we should have an 
overwhelming majority against the New Deal’s national 
socialism in the fall election. Once the state is supreme, labor 
unions go, and the skilled worker who has an investment in 
his skill, who has insurance funds in his union, will stand 
with us in that fight. 





The great, thrifty middle class, the honest, hard-working, 
self-reliant Americans, aroused, mobilized and united in a 
common purpose, can and will end the chaos that is the New 
Deal. They will save the nation which they have built. 

I have enlisted in their fight. I am in it, for whatever I 
may have to give, and so long as I have strength to carry on. 

If you are one of the more than 64 million policyholders, 
the value of whose insurance is being imperiled, or if you are 
a savings bank depositor whose interest has been cut down 
by these destructive New Deal policies; if you are a share- 
holder in a company that has working money in the bank 
that will be endangered by paper money inflation that will 
result from the spending-lending program, now is the time 
to act. 

Discuss these dangers with your friends. Go to the chair- 
man of your party. Write to the delegate who will represent 
you in convention and tell him that this year you will work 
and vote only for a platform and a candidate who will abolish 
these policies, who will pledge himself to restore free enter- 
prise and protect constitutional government. Now is the 
time to make your vote count. 


The Integrity of the Individual 


THE FOUNDATION OF LIBERTY AND ORDER 
By THOMAS E. DEWEY, candidate for the Republican nomination for President 


Delivered at Friends University, 


AY I express my gratiture for the invitation to 

meet with you here tonight. It affords a most 

welcome opportunity to step away from the in- 
creasing demands of immediate tasks, and re-examine in 
proper perspective some of the fundamentals of our way 
of life. 

Unless we do this occassionally we may find that our 
basic beliefs become confused and that we have lost track 
of our real objectives—the very objectives in terms of which 
our day-to-day decisions should be made. 

The quest for the proper relationship between the indi- 
vidual and government has been the greatest concern of 
thinking men since the beginning of civilization. No decade 
in all history has produced such a confusion of theory or 
such uncertainty of purpose as the present. Therefore, it 
is most timely that tonight we should see if we may clarify 
our thinking and regain our sense of direction. 

There can be no place more fitting for such a purpose 
than a meeting of Quakers. Perhaps the outstanding char- 
acteristic of the Quaker philosophy is its insistence upon the 
integrity of the individual. This emphasis upon the integrity 
of the individual transcends the immediate religious setting 
in which it was first enunciated. It permeates the Quaker 
attitude in all social and political relationships. It is not 
only to be observed in the individual's relationship with God, 
but in his relationships toward other men, either as indi- 
viduals or as organized society. 

Nor is this tenet a mere insistence upon the rights of the 
individual. I suspect that to a Quaker there would be little 
integrity in, an individual who thought of nothing but his 
rights. The integrity of the individual must rest in even 
greater measure upon the duties which he recognizes and 
assumes. 

It was the outward expression of this individual integrity 
on the part of the Quakers which led Oliver Cromwell to 
exclaim, “I see there is a people risen that 1 cannot win, 
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either with gifts, honors, offices or places . . .” And he 
and his followers were to learn that the Quakers were no 
more to be won by threats and persecution than by gifts. 
Individual integrity cannot be reached by bribery; it does 
not yield to force. 

This Quaker conception of individual integrity early found 
expression in this country. In 1681, William Penn, then 
thirty-six years of age, set up a framework for the govern- 
ment of Pennsylvania. This government is justly famed as 
one of the first charters guaranteeing religious tolerance— 
a remarkable thing in an age almost as intolerant as our 
age threatens to become. More than that, it was in other 
respects and to a striking degree the spiritual forerunner 
of the Constitution of the United States. The underlying 
philosophy of Penn’s government was that man was the 
master, not the servant of government. He knew that no 
nation was ever made strong or worthy by laws alone. The 
strength of government is the strength of the individual 
men and women who establish and maintain that govern- 
ment. 

There was a prophetic quality in this thoughtful Quaker, 
who doffed his hat to God alone. He must have sensed 
an inevitable trend toward paternalism in democratic gov- 
ernment. He foresaw what we 250 years later are be- 
ginning to see—that excessive reliance upon government 
has the effect of weakening the individual fiber of the people.’ 
No one realized more clearly than did this founder of 
American Quaker civilization that no nation can prosper 
if it is built of weakened individuals. 

When we contemplate William Penn’s philosophy of 
government we realize how abiding is common-sense in the 
Quaker world. Every principle set forth by this seventeenth 
century pioneer is a foundation-stone of modern democracy, 
even more applicable and necessary to this period than to 
his own. 

The Quakers were not only one hundred years ahead of 
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the Declaration of Independence and the Constitution in 
their ideas of government. They were one hundred years 
ahead of the Emancipation Proclamation in their relation- 
ships with those unfortunate individuals who had been 
thrown into slavery. 

The Quakers were the first upon this Continent to free 
their Negro slaves. It took them ten years, but it was done 
through reason, persuasion and prayer. And the great work 
was completed before the Battle of Yorktown. 

Who can state the value to the future of this Quaker 
protest against human slavery in the United States? In a 
land such as ours where ideas, maturing through the decades, 
finally lead to widespread conviction, it is easy to grasp 
the significance of the “goodly tree of doctrine” planted by 
the Quakers. Writers in the early movement to free the 
slaves passed on their liberal enthusiasm to later generations. 

It was their teachings that Abraham Lincoln wrote into 
the Emancipation Proclamation in 1862. 

It is one of the first articles of our political faith, as it 
was of William Penn’s, that the unit of value in human life 
is the individual personality. The political and social in- 
stitutions which our fathers designed and established are 
not ends in themselves; they are means intended to pro- 
mote the healthy growth of individual character. 

For over a century this conception of government and 
society deeply influenced the aspirations of peoples in all parts 
of the world. But now we are met by a resurgence of naked 
power politics, a political atavism of sinister import. 

In too many countries the creed is proclaimed that the 
individual is unimportant, and in its stead nation, race or 
class is held up to reverence. In one nation it is a certain 
class, whose dominance throughout the world is the great 
objective. In another it is a wholly mythical conception of 
race which must be raised to supremacy in the world. In a 
third it is an historical grandeur that must be resuscitated at 
the cost of no matter what aggression. 

The harvests of these false philosophies are now being 
reaped by the people in irreligion, war and the destruction 
of the dignity and happiness of the individual. Such are the 
inevitable consequences of elevating race, state, nation or 
government to the position of supreme value. 

Such a creed is bound to lead to war. When the power 
and prestige of any nation are looked upon as ends in them- 
selves, that nation will strive for more and more power. If 
people are taught to believe that their supreme purpose in 
life is to achieve the dominance of their particular race, 
nation or class, strife must inevitably result. There can be no 
peace when any nation claims supremacy over neighboring 
peoples—not as long as there are free men left to resist its 
aggressions. 

This philosophy of national dominance is the basis of the 
system of power politics which has been the curse of the 
world for many centuries. We have seen the successive rise 
and fall of great empires. One by one they have achieved, 
by force, a world dominion which could never be more than 
temporary. One by one they have been overthrown by the 
rival ambitions of other groups, who believed it their duty 
to achieve supremacy for themselves. Throughout these re- 
current struggles humanity has been crucified. 

It is equally inevitable that such a system should be de- 
structive of true religion. Nations engaged in a struggle for 
power mobilize all of their resources, including the spiritual 
allegiance of their people. To achieve this, the state is dei- 
fied and there is created a mass hysteria which identifies 
righteousness with the national cause. No dual allegiance is 
tolerated. God is either destroyed as a spiritual sovereign or 
identified with the personified nation. 

Thus we have in this world of the 20th century govern- 







ments which systematically stamp out religion and propagate 
atheism in its place, governments which seek to reinstate 
tribal deities while they persecute ministers who continue to 
assert their loyalty to God. A religion which teaches the 
Fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of men is in- 
herently incompatible with a political philosophy which dei- 
fies a nation or a race. 

Finally, such a philosophy is destructive of the individual 
personality. The individual ceases to be woxthy of con- 
sideration. He becomes a mere instrument, to be used by 
those in power. His own wishes, his family relations, his 
hopes and aspirations are all unimportant. He becomes a 
slave in all but name. Like a slave he may be physically 
nutured and cared for by his master, the state. But this is 
for the sole purpose of making him more useful as a tool 
in the hands of those in control of the state. They manipu- 
late him in the name of national or racial supremacy, be- 
hind which they screen their own aggrandizement. 

The American people have committed many faults, but at 
least it can be said that we are one of the few nations which 
has possessed the power to make itself supreme and dominant 
in the world and yet has not sought to exercise that power. 
We have, as a nation, continued to recognize, even though 
inadequately, that a far loftier objective is the freedom and 
well-being of the individual. 

On such a foundation alone can the structure of peace 
be built. There are many reasons for our abhorrence of war. 
The Quakers have been notable in exposing them, and in 
so doing they have exerted a profound and salutary in- 
fluence. One of these reasons is that under modern con- 
ditions war cannot be effectively prosecuted without ele- 
vating the state to a status of undisputed supremacy. In 
war the individual is subordinated and becomes unimportant. 
The nation must be deified. It must have the spiritual al- 
legiance and the willingness to sacrifice all of its citizens. 
Only so can a war be won. 

But even if the war be won, the ravages of war are not 
ended. The habits of mind and of conduct which the war 
made inevitable tend to perpetuate themselves and create 
the seeds out of which new wars arise. 

We entered the last war with the hope that it would 
be a war to end wars. But the nations which were most 
deeply involved in the last war emerged from it more na- 
tionalistic than before. It is easy to see in retrospect why 
this should have been so. For in each country the people 
were told that their national life was at stake; that they 
must fight, starve, be crippled or die for that national life; 
that in comparison with the life of the state their own lives 
were insignificant. A war could not be successfully waged 
on any other theory. But it is impossible to inculcate such 
doctrines during years of intensive fighting and then sud- 
denly revert to a philosophy and to practices which raise 
the individual again to a position of value and reduce govern- 
ment once more to be the servant of its people. 

We cannot be disinterested in the fate of the world. Nor 
do I believe that the United States can so isolate itself that 
it will not be seriously affected for better or for worse by 
what happens in other nations. But I am convinced that 
wars are partly the result and partly the cause of a false 
conception of the relative importance of the state and the 
individual. The United States is one of the few areas of the 
world where it is still possible to maintain a political system 
predicated upon the integrity of the individual as the true 
unit of value. 

It was America which first realized the political philos- 
ophy which became, and will again become, the aspiration 
of the world’s peoples. I would not willingly see us become 
entangled in any chain of events which will compel us to 
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abandon that philosophy for one which is inherently a breeder 
of war, irreligion and misery. 

Even though, as we all hope and expect, we remain at 
peace, it still behooves us to be vigilant to make our political 
philosophy a vital and contagious force. We must be con- 
stantly alert to prevent our thinking from being poisoned 
by conceptions which are destructive of a free and liberal 
body politic. Already the individual is threatened by forces 
which tend to dominate him, to destroy his independence, his 
initiative, the pursuit of his individual happiness, and the 
development of a sense of duty and responsibility to his 
fellow-men. Government itself is one of these threatening 
forces. Men are being schooled to look more and more 
to their government as a source from which all blessings 
flow. 

‘The forms of public bribery are not always easy to detect. 
Sometimes the statements are sugar-coated in the speeches 
of propagandists. At other times, a bribery no less insidious 
appears in the doctrine that the government is the only 
source from which blessings can flow. 

It is right that the government should make provision to 
alleviate conditions of social Government must 
recognize its obligation to care for those who need its care. 
‘The unemployed, the sick, the aged, all have a right to call 
upon the government for its help and protection. And the 
government must respond. Our world has become so com- 
plex that private aid alone can no longer function effect- 
ively. Government is not only a desirable, but a necessary 
intermediary. 

But government, in thus serving its people, should not 
he allowed to create the impression that it is itself a benevo- 
lent provider to whom all gratitude is due. ‘The food that ts 
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Basic Principles 


eaten, the clothing that is worn, the shelter that is provided, 
are all the product of the labor of some other human beings, 
the fellow-citizens of those for whom the government thus 
makes provision. The government itself creates none of all 
this. Government, when it renders aid, renders it as the 
agent for the people of the country. 

We face a real danger in the opportunity which the com- 
plexities of our modern economic system give to government 
to secure dominance over a large section of our population. 
Once the relations of a government to its people become such 
that the people are subservient, we have laid the founda- 
tions of totalitarianism. 

Government constitutes in every nation, and even here in 
America, a serious threat to the growth and development of 
the individual. “‘Vhere must be unremitting effort and un- 
yielding insistence to assure the integrity of the individual. 
That assurance is a primary requisite to the restoration of 
health in our economic and political life. 

So, too, it is the first requisite to restoration of peace and 
order among nations. How many international obligations 
have been solemnly undertaken, only to be lightly cast aside 
for the first momentary material advantage? We have seen 
nation after nation drawn into the costly futility of creating 
ever more burdensome armaments. Why? Because of the 
fatal lack of integrity among those who held in their hands 
the destinies of nations. 

Without integrity among nations we can have no peace. 
Without integrity in government we can have no liberty. 
Without integrity in the business world we can have no 
prosperity. Without integrity in our social life we may spend 
our days in the pursuit of happiness, but happiness will re- 
main beyond our reach. 


of Our Country 


MORE PRECIOUS THAN LIFE ITSELF 
By PELHAM ST. GEORGE BISSELL, President Justice of the Municipal Court of the City of New York 
Over Station WNYC, April 30, 1940 


E celebrate today the 15st Anniversary of the 

inauguration of the first President of the United 

States. Many changes in the world have taken 
place since that time, but the essence of that stabilizing force, 
which we call Americanism, is as vital today as when George 
Washington assumed office. 

In these days when we realize the value of liberty more 
highly than ever before, the principles upon which this land 
of ours is founded have a deeper significance for us all. In 
this changing world today it is well for us all to look at the 
abiding basis upon which Americanism is founded, so that 
we may the more readily recognize attacks on its principles. 

Basically Americanism has been defined as a desire to see 
one’s country right and to be right one’s self. | think Amer- 
icanism is far deeper and more specific than that. As I see 
it, it is bedded deep in the doctrine of the old common law, 
“So use that which is yours that you wrong no man.” 

This doctrine that each should so use that which is his 
that he wrongs no man is the rock upon which our political 
and legal faith is founded. Subject to this the individual is 
free to act as he will and government exists for the bene- 
fit of the man and not man for the benefit of the state. It 
makes life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness more than a 
battle cry. Above all it preserves to the individual, however 
humble or unpopular, the right to be wrong. 





America respresents the work of no one race or creed. 
It is a temple of liberty erected by the joint efforts of those 
who have been and are its citizens, and which will only 
stand as long as our citizens are living stones of its fabric. 

Throughout the world today compulsion is at war with 
liberty. Make no mistake about it. Not only do the 
authoritarian dictatorships impose their will on their own 
helpless minorities, but they seek to impose their will by 
war on weaker nations and bring them to an economic and 
political serfdom. Dictatorships do not differ in their es- 
sence. Whether it be a dictatorship of the classes, as in Italy 
and Germany, or whether it be a dictatorship of the masses, 
as in communist Russia, in each instance the will of the in- 
dividual is overborne under the pernicious doctrine of the 
greatest good for the greatest number. There is no good for 
the greatest number, or for any individual, whether of a 
majority or a minority, if the liberty of that individual is 
taken away from him. The greatest good is not a matter 
of com ort, is not a matter of satisfying the physical needs, 
but a matter of seeing that the individual is able to act as he 
will, provided that in so doing he wrongs no man. 

The greatness of America has always been this ideal of 
freedom and liberty of the individual. It is not the wealth 
of mineral deposits that has made America great, it is not 
her mighty cities, it is not her farms and her industries, but 
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the spirit of the people united in support of the ideal that 
a man shall have freedom to worship God as he will and to 
act as he will, provided that in so doing he wrongs no man. 
Liberty is ever the enemy of bureaucracies and dictatorships 
and liberty is only kept by a constant struggle. It is always 
measured by the way in which it guards the rights of the 
minorities, for a majority needs no guardian of its rights 
but ever needs a hand to restrain its untrammeled rule, 
so that the rights of minorities may not be trampled under 
foot. In every instance where a dictatorship has been set up 
there has been suppression of the right to worship, of free- 
dom of press, of freedom ot speech, of freedom to protest 
and of freedom to assemble. Those who have founded this 
country came here not for gain, for comfort or safety, but 
in quest of a life under an ideal. They endured pain and 
hunger and cold for this ideal of liberty. I trust that the day 
will never come when the Statue of Liberty which stands 
in the harbor of New York will be a monument to a dead 
thought and not an inspiration for a living ideal. 

The basic principles upon which our country is founded 
are the guaranty of the rights of the individual against en- 
croachment by the state; the federal system of dual sov- 
ereignty, which guarantees each community the right of 
self government in local affairs; and the division of the 
powers of sovereignty among the executive, the legislative 
and the judicial branches of government. Usurpation by any 
branch spells disaster. 

Our constitution stands as a rule and guide for rulers 
and people in peace as in war and covers with the shield 
of its protection all classes of men at all times and under 
all circumstances. It stands against the power of the ma- 
jority to crush the humblest and most unpopular member 
of a minority. Never forget that the majority of one year 






may be the minority in the next year and that an uncon- 
trolled majority can be the greatest curse of a Republic 
and a democracy. 

The independence and rights of people are always first 
imperiled by a despotism which seems benevolent. Guard 
those freedoms given us by the Bill of Rights as more precious 
than life itself. It is an easy thing in time of war to offer 
one’s life for one’s country, but it is.a much harder thing 
in time of peace to live one’s life for one’s country. That is 
an opportunity that each patriotic citizen has today. He can 
best preserve the spirit of our institutions by seeing that 
each individual, no matter how humble his origin, no matter 
what his race, his creed or color, has kept intact for him 
freedom to worship God in accordance with the dictates of 
his own conscience, and that freedom of press, freedom of 
speech, and freedom to assemble and protest are held as 
sacred for even the most unpopular. To be one with the 
majority is a simple matter, but to see to the preservation 
of the rights of the minority is a more important matter. 
This spirit of freedom and liberty is what has sustained this 
land of ours for the last 160 years. As long as we keep that 
spirit an active living thing, this country of ours will con- 
tinue to progress. 

We in America today hold in our hands the fate of the 
world, the hope of the coming years, and shame and disgrace 
will be ours, if in our eyes the light of high resolve is dimmed, 
if we trail in the dust the golden hopes of men. 

Loyalty to our forefathers, loyalty to the ideals of Amer- 
ica, call on us to maintain that liberty and freedom without 
which no one lives in honor, in dignity and peace. 

With faith in the ideal of personal liberty we humbly 
pray, 

“Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 


Lest we forget, lest we forget.” 


American Policy: Positive or Negative? 


WHY SHOULD WE RUN AWAY FROM REALITIES 


By HENRY M. WRISTON, Educator and Lecturer 
Delivered at Academy of Political Science, New York, April 11, 1940 


HE world yearns for peace, but all too often talk about 

peace tends not to promote it but to manifest merely a 

flight from reality. Three such manifestations can be 
very briefly stated. The first is the emphasis upon peace as 
something to be made in the future “at the end of the war.” 
That idea lulls the public to sleep when it needs to be vig- 
ilantly awake. Peace is not the product of the untrammeled 
thought of men at a conference table; it is a reflection of the 
habits of mind which have become dominant before and 
during the course of the war. The Treaty of Versail!es, now 
so heartily condemned, was the product of aims, purposes, 
and habits of thought nutured during four years of war. 
Similarly the recent peace imposed upon Finland represents 
only the specific act of realizing a policy long matured in 
Moscow. Just as the Constitutional Convention of 1787 
crystallized out of habit and tradition and experience the 
substance of our governmental form and the structure of its 
powers, so the coming peace is now really in the making; 
its form is more plastic at this moment than it will be sub- 
sequently, but the elements of that peace are already being 
shaped. That is why it is a flight into unreality to suppose 
that the problem of peace may safely be left to the future. 
Our actions from day to day help shape it. 





The second manifestation of unreality in thinking about 
peace consists in assigning responsibility for the peace exclu- 
sively to nations abroad. Men say “Europe and Asia are 
fighting; let Europe and Asia make the peace.”’ But that is 
not the whole truth. Without taking up arms we assert our 
force in certain war areas, and deliberately refrain from 
such assertions of force in others. We are definitely working 
to shape peace in important respects, and neglecting to do so 
in others. It is transparent, for example, that the United 
States seeks to maintain the Chinese in a position to continue 
the struggle with the object of preventing an unfavorable 
peace. We have refused to recognize Manchukuo; that is 
a positive act, the importance of which is recognized else- 
where more fully than here. In an oblique way the United 
States sought to stiffen and support Finnish resistance. The 
abdication of our neutral rights under international law 
profoundly affects the conduct of the war in Europe. The 
fact is that American interests are deeply involved in the 
existence of strife anywhere, and in the measures taken to 
end that strife. By direction and by indirection, sometimes 
more importantly and sometimes less importantly, some- 
times positively and sometimes negatively, we participate in 
shaping both war and peace. 
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Neither Europe nor Asia can long maintain a peace of 
which the United States does not approve. The Treaty of 
Versailles furnishes all the evidence we need on that point. 
If we look at the history of the Far East during the last 
thirty years, we have another clear cut illustration. So 
great is our weight in the balance of the world that we up- 
set the balance not alone by throwing it toward one side 
or the other; jumping off the teeter board has an effect iust 
as profound. This war is being fought in Europe, but those 
who say we have no responsibility for its inception, its 
course, and its consequences simply deceive themselves. 

In the third place, unreality creeps in not only when we 
think of peace as remote in time and distant in space, but 
when we think of it as something on a piece of paper writ- 
ten by statesmen. This simply confuses form with sub- 
stance. The leadership of statesmen is partly real, and partly 
an optical delusion by which we are persuaded that in fol- 
lowing us they actually lead. They reflect our temper even 
more than they control it. Therefore, as individuals we can- 
not escape responsibility. We have no right to talk of peace 
unless we first ask what our own responsibility may be, 
whether we are in favor of policies that make for the kind 
of world in which peace is possible. 

I start, therefore, with the premise that peace is being 
shaped here and now, and to some extent by us—not alone 
by us, of course, but nonetheless importantly. In the light 
of that premise I want to examine briefly the central paradox 
in the world’s search for peace—the attempt of nations to 
pursue simultaneously utterly contradictory policies. 

We are advised in Scripture, when giving alms, not to let 
the left hand know what the right hand doeth. Often we 
act as though that were an admonition quite different—to 
have the left hand find out what the right is doing and check- 
mate it. When that happens in an individual, we speak of a 
split personality and recognize it as a dreadful calamity. In- 
deed, it often leads to suicide. The nations of the earth (in- 
cluding our own) exhibit that fatal defect—and war is in 
fact suicide. 

Let us put this paradox in plainest terms: we do every- 
thing by engineering and invention, by ingenuity and tech- 
nology, by courage and treasure, to make commerce not only 
possible, but inevitable—to give it the greatest volume, the 
greatest mobility, the greatest freedom. Simultaneously we 
set up political barriers to hamper and defeat it. Is it any 
wonder that it is said we live in a “dark hour of a great 
age,’ or that Ortega y Gassett, with acid clarity, said: This 
is an epoch “superior to other times, [but] inferior to it- 
self”; an age “strong, indeed, and at the same time uncertain 
of its destiny; proud of its strength and at the same time fear- 
ing it.” 

Let us look for a moment at this tragic paradox through 
historical perspective. The De Monarchia of Dante, written 
at the opening of the fourteenth century, is a magnificent 
summation of the medieval concept of the human race as a 
single, universal community founded and governed by God. 
“Mankind,” he said, “is a whole with relation to certain 
parts, and is a part with relation to a certain whole. It is a 
whole, of course, with relation to particular kingdoms and 
nations and it is a part with relation to the whole 
universe.” In passionate language he poured out the deep 
yearning for that unity. But his words were uttered in an 
age when physical obstacles made the longed for unity im- 
possible. Science had not yet unleashed its miracles, engineer- 
ing had not yet improved upon the skill of the ancients so 
that means of communication, methods of travel, and agencies 
of exchange could realize that unity. 

Now the situation is reversed. Since it is possible to fly 
in eighteen hours from New York to San Francisco, we 









would expect the feat to be recognized as a manifestation of 
the unity of this nation, of its compactness, of the reality of 
a national market and a national ideal. 

But remember the paradox! Do the states accept the 
implications of that magnificent achievement? Quite the 
contrary. Interstate barriers have been raised to the highest 
point in the history of this nation under the Constitution. 
A determined effort is being made to establish the equivalent 
of interstate tariffs. Having for a century and a half en- 
joyed the blessings of an enormous free trade area, having 
seen that policy and that practice weld together the inter- 
ests of this nation, in the name of local patriotism men seek 
to destroy it. 

We read in our histories of nullification in 1832 and thrill 
to Andrew Jackson’s stirring toast, “Our Federal Union, it 
must be preserved.” We know the poignant tragedy of 
Robert E. Lee who found himself in a dilemma of patriotism 
between his state and the United States. We had thought 
the war between the states had resolved for all time that 
dilemma, and effectively preserved the Union. Abraham 
Lincoln fulfilled the promise of Andrew Jackson. Yet today 
new nullificationists, not so frank, not so bold, stealthily, 
by devious devices, seek to destroy the constitutional guar- 
antees against interstate barriers. Those guarantees were 
established when trade between the states was limited by 
distance, before means of communication and transportation 
made free interstate trade possible. But now that we have 
fulfilled the dream of making those boundaries meaningless 
by taking to the air, New York taxes the income of a flier 
who crosses the country for that portion of his flight which 
is over the soil of New York. Eight states of the Union 
have set armed guards along their boundaries and have estab- 
lished ports of entry like customs houses upon the borders of 
foreign countries. Some states have set up embargoes 
against the products of other states. No state has failed to 
pass some law calculated to destroy the national unity. An 
attempt is made to obey the letter of the Constitution but to 
defeat its purpose, destroy its meaning, and impoverish us all. 

Similarly, in the international world, we are proud of 
the fact that it is possible to fly from this country to Europe 
in something under twenty-four hours, and we rejoiced only 
last week in the triumphant round trip of the Clipper in less 
than forty-eight hours. But we deny the implications of that 
magnificent act. International trade, facilitated by the mira- 
cles of transport, is obstructed by political action which has 
raised the highest barriers ever established by nations to 
destroy their own prosperity. Autarchy is the strongest illus- 
tration. 

During the centuries when men yearned for unity and 
developed a magnificent theory of a united world, the facts 
ran counter to their dreams. Now that there is the sub- 
stance of a united world, we find ourselves with no theory, 
no instrumentality, and no faith that either can be created. 
Now that we have made the world a physical unity, now that 
we have made it literally a community of people, we reject 
any spiritual unity. We insist upon a supernationalism which 
does not permit us to love our own nation as a father and 
other nations as brothers and sisters, but demands that we 
love our nation to the exclusion of all others. The implica- 
tion is that if we do not hate them, we cannot love our 
own. In human experience and in ethics, nothing is clearer 
than that a person cannot actually love anyone while he 
hates another. Yet that is precisely the demand implicit in 
the attitudes of many people in this country. Goethe’s echo 
of Dante’s great generalization, “above all nations is hu- 
manity,” would today be regarded as a manifestation of ac- 
tive disloyalty not only in totalitarian states, but in many 
quarters in the United States. 
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Those who refuse to face the facts as to the kind of world 
we ourselves have helped to build, disguised as patriots, 
try to bully those who would discuss our obligations. They 
seek to inhibit the expression of moral judgments about the 
war, asserting that those who make such judgments are 
dragging the United States into active participation. The 
narrower and more provincial the nationalism, the more 
patriotic it conceives itself to be. 

Those who would take care of themselves and let the rest 
of the world go hang yield to an impulse which has always 
been fatal to those who obeyed it. When Cain asked, “Am 
I my brother’s keeper?” it was a dishonest question. No one 
has ever been deceived by Cain’s question, unless he suc- 
ceeded for a moment in deceiving himself. It is easy and 
specious to paraphrase Cain and say, “let Europe solve its 
problems and we will solve ours.” But that is also a dis- 
honest effort to confuse the mind. For we helped make the 
modern world and cannot claim immunity from responsi- 
bility. 

When Robert Fulton built the Clermont to ply the waters 
that wash the shores of this city, he launched a revolution in 
transportation which made it possible for America to send 
a million men to France and for the nations of the earth to 
burden the seas with their traffic. When Americans built the 
Merrimac and the Monitor, they altered the structure of 
sea power and laid upon the nations of the earth a tax for 
the building of navies beyond the wildest dreams of the 
imagination. 

When the first message went over the Morse telegraph, 
“What hath God wrought?” its inventor might well have 
added, “And what have I wrought?” Similarly, when Alex- 
ander Graham Bell spoke for the first time over his telephone, 
he also altered the habits of the world and made it possible 
for men at a distance to confer as though they were in one 
room. 

When Cyrus Field laid the Atlantic cable amidst the 
laughter of the skeptics, he created a tie between Europe 
and America that no wishful thinking can destroy. By 
that cable an American changed the future of Europe; the 
structure of the world was altered and we cannot slough off 
the responsibility. 

A self-confident nation took over an abandoned ditch in 
the jungles of Central America and built the Panama Canal. 
Theodore Roosevelt had no doubt of the scope of its in- 
fluence, for he said, ‘““This . . . will, in its great and far- 
reaching effect, stand as among the very great conquests . . . 
won by any of the peoples of mankind.” He was right, for 
it reoriented the trade routes of the world; it gave a new 
framework to naval strategy. 

When Americans speeded up the industrial and the agri- 
cultural revolutions and developed the processes of mass pro- 
duction by automatic machinery, they profoundly altered the 
character of trade, reshaped the problem of raw materials, 
affected the costs of goods, and revolutionized the distribu- 
tion of benefits. They cannot now deny those achievements. 

When Edison and his successors turned loose upon the 
world a flood of brilliance, and engineering caught the forces 
of electricity to harness them, power reenergized the imple- 
ments of mankind, in Europe as well as America. 

When America took Marconi’s invention and developed 
the technique of world-wide broadcasting, it gave to the 
spoken word the very speed of thought itself and language 
flashes about the earth faster than a beam of light can be 
bent over its surface. The fact that it was done without 
appreciating all its consequences does not purge us of re- 
sponsibility. Americans created an almost insoluable problem 
for the dictators and the censors of the world. For example, 









in the two weeks between the first and fifteenth of February, 
there were 131 radio programs received in one place in Amer- 
ica from London, Paris, Berlin, and Rome—58 from Berlin, 
41 from London, 17 from Rome, and 15 from Paris. Twenty- 
seven programs were in languages other than English. They 
penetrated censorship as though it did not exist. Despite 
drastic penalties many of these broadcasts were heard by 
thousands in areas of Europe where listening is forbidden. 

When the Wright brothers lifted their fragile power kite 
from the sands of Kitty Hawk, they changed the face of 
war, they changed the face of communication and of trans- 
port, they altered the habits of the earth. Now commerce 
is borne literally upon the wings of the wind. Their 
triumphs, exploited by their successors, have brought unfore- 
seen but no less real and inescapable consequences for Europe 
and Asia, the islands of the seas, as well as for America. 
To pretend that our relationships are the same as they were 
before is to shut one’s eyes to reality. 

We have been, I am contending, the pioneers and the most 
effective single agency in the world for shrinking the earth 
upon which we live. Our forefathers were glad to flee 
Europe, but they were sorry that the barrier of the ocean 
was so great, and sought to reduce it. They were glad to 
occupy this vast land, but they knew its political union de- 
pended upon physical union. Therefore, they turned their 
youthful energies with fierce zeal and rich ingenuity and 
magnificent courage to those tasks. No wonder Walt Whit- 
man cried: 

“For we cannot tarry here, 
We must march my darlings, we must bear the brunt 
of danger, 
We the youthful sinewy races, all the rest on us depend, 
Pioneers! O pioneers!” 


I am not arguing that our achievements stand alone. We 
have traded not only in goods but in ideas. It is announced, 
for example, that synthetic rubber will be made in this 
country under German patents. No embargo, no blockade, 
no economic warfare can prevent the flight of that knowledge 
and its exploitation within our borders. As with synthetic 
rubber, so also plastics and thousands of other products have 
been worked out in the laboratories of the world and fly 
from one country to another with extraordinary speed. 

Likewise, in the fight against disease, we do not and can- 
not stand alone. All are familiar with the miracles of 
sulfanilamide and its various derivatives. The fundamental 
work was done in Germany, but it was developed in France 
and England and its clinical use in America began at Johns 
Hopkins. Today many people are living who, without inter- 
national scientific collaboration, would now be in their graves. 
I ask whether it is rational, whether it is intelligent for us 
to say that Europe be allowed to fall into such a state of 
decline as to set back its cooperation with us in the great 
battle against disease, in the exchange of ideas for scientific 
developments, in the promotion of the distribution of goods 
to the people of this earth. 

Yet in the face of the triumphs of science and engineering, 
what is the temper of politics? Does it accept the responsi- 
bilities of these achievements? Does it implement intercom- 
munication? Its temper can perhaps be illustrated by an 
amazing bill recently presented to the Senate of the United 
States. A statesman who has had the special benefits of 
heading the Temporary National Economic Committee intro- 
duced a bill designed to check the use of machinery, to put a 
premium upon hand labor, to penalize the one and subsidize 
the other. It was calculated to undo the industrial revolu- 
tion, to withdraw from the workingman his radio, his car, 
his plumbing. It might better have come from someone sit- 
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ting in a loin cloth, drinking goat’s milk and spinning cotton. 
The Federal Communications Commission lays the dead hand 
of bureaucracy upon a scientific and commercial develop- 
ment, lest the product come to obsolescence. Must we now 
expect an edict from some government bureau against 
women’s hats on the ground they will be out of style next 
season, and must the costume jewelry business stagger into 
a decline because a beneficent government would permit us 
only those things which endure, like the pile of gold in 
Fort Knox? 

The United States was not always in this timid mood in 
the face of its own achievements or before the world at large. 
Jefferson was thought to be a pacifist, and he had a dogma of 
“peace, commerce, honest friendship with all nations, en- 
tangling alliances with none,” but he had no illusions about 
isolation. Although the Barbary pirates were Europe’s 
problem and Europe was ready to pay tribute to them, he 
nonetheless sent our ships to the Mediterranean and cleaned 
up a nasty mess on behalf of the world, and freed commerce 
of shackles. 

When we were weak and were told that events in Europe 
were of no concern to us, Daniel Webster wrote to Hilse- 
mann, the Austrian Minister: “The power of this republic, 
at the present moment, is spread over a region, one of the 
richest and most fertile upon the globe, and of an extent in 
comparison with which the possessions of the House of Haps- 
burg are but a patch upon the earth’s surface.” The United 
States, he said, cannot “fail to cherish always a lively inter- 
est in the fortunes of nations struggling for institutions like 
our own.” Words too bold for today! 

It was a dramatic moment in history when a minor naval 
power sent an expedition half way around the earth to de- 
mand the opening of Japan. Commodore Perry changed the 
status of Asia, altered the balance of the world—and gave 
to trade fresh opportunities. 

Despite the fact that the Kattegat and the Skagerrak were 
within the orbit of Europe in a very intimate and particular 








way (as the events of the last few days have illustrated), 
the United States did not hesitate to exert its influence for 
the abolition of the Sound dues in 1857—and helped break 
down another barrier to trade. 

When the Far East was in a process of partition at the 
end of the 19th century, it was an American Secretary of 
State who announced the policy of the “open door” and of 
the integrity of China with no squeamish hesitations because 
it was over the water. That was a reflection of America’s 
determination to keep open the channels of commerce. 

If America had no hesitation in holding open the grade of 
the world at a time when trade had to surmount so many 
natural barriers, and before we could provide the physical 
facilities for it to surmount those barriers, how much more 
should we accept responsibility today when we are the most 
powerful nation in the world and more than any other na- 
tion have made the world compact? Why should we run 
away from this reality? For reality it is. I am not suggest- 
ing we should assume the responsibility of others, but I in- 
sist we should accept the responsibilities we ourselves have 
created. Is it to be said that the United States is the first 
casualty in the “war of nerves’? Is it to be said that having 
been the most effective agent in destroying our isolation, we 
now cower in the presence of our own achievement? Is that 
the path to a peaceful world? 

The bold, the vigorous, the decisive activities of the United 
States, both in science and technology and in commercial 
diplomacy, have not brought us to war, but to greater in- 
fluence, a higher standard of living, and firmer prosperity. 
They have contributed to well-being and peace in the world. 
Whatever we now do by trade agreements or other political 
means to open the channels of trade is simply fulfilling our 
own destiny and contributing to peace upon earth. It will 
not do to have the right hand of science and technology 
pursue a positive course while the left hand of politics check- 
mates it by a negative course. Why not let the two hands 
work together to build a better world? 


The Relief Problem 


THE NATION’S WORST POLITICAL QUESTION 
By STYLES BRIDGES, Republican U.S. Senator from New Hampshire 
Delivered over the Mutual Broadcasting Company, WOL, Washington, D. C., April 21, 1940 


HE relief problem is one of the major problems con- 

fronting America today. It is not just a cold govern- 

mental business proposition. It is a problem dealing 
with the unfortunate people of this country. It is the prob- 
lem of seeing that they receive the basic necessities of life, 
—food, shelter, and clothing. Unfortunately, providing re- 
lief and assistance to our unemployed has developed into the 
Nation’s biggest business and has become the Nation’s worst 
political football. It has been made so by the present New 
Deal Administration itself. 

Under this Administration’s conduct of relief, the exploi- 
tation of relief workers has become a demoralizing national 
scandal. ‘This is not merely my opinion. The Senate In- 
vestigating Committee of 1938, which was composed, with 
one exception, of Democrats and was headed by an able and 
conscientious Democrat, Morris Sheppard, summed up this 
situation as follows:—and I quote— 

“The funds appropriated by Congress for the relief of 
those in need and distress have been diverted from these high 
purposes to political ends.” 


The issue to be discussed this evening is not whether we 
are to provide relief for the millions of unfortunate citizens 
in this nation. Of course we are! The need must, and will 
be met, regardless of the political party in power, so let us 
start off on that basis. 

To my mind, there are three questions which we are in- 
terested in tonight. They are— 

(1) What is the most efficient method of providing relief? 

(2) What is the most economical method ? 

(3) How can we eliminate politics from relief? 

I believe that the answer to these three questions lies in 
the return of administration of relief to states. Why do I 
think this? Because the present centralized federal adminis- 
tration of relief is clearly not the answer. 

Let me discuss in a general way the defects of the present 
administration of relief and the improvement that would 
follow if that administration were returned to the States. 

It was very necessary that the Federal Government ac- 
knowledge its responsibility to the nation and take the first 
steps towards providing federal assistance. But it was not 
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necessary to make a permanent federal bureaucracy which 
has lost sight of its primary purpose and has become a political 
Weapon of power and control! 

The New Deal has centralized relief as it loves to cen- 
tralize everything. They have sacrificed initiative, local re- 
sponsibility and efficiency much to our national detriment. 
The more we centralize our government, the more we re- 
move responsibility from the states, counties, cities and towns, 
the more we weaken democracy. 

Some New Dealers say we cannot decentralize our relief 
set-up. They say there is too much politics in local govern- 
ment. Why—I could give them national relief scandals all 
night here and continue indefinitely. 

The job the various relief agencies have been doing in the 
country varies in different states, due to the integrity and 
efficiency of the State and local administrators. Some have 
been doing good jobs. They have refrained from political 
activity as much as possible and still maintain their own 
jobs. For those administrators, I have the highest respect, 
for | know the conditions under which they have had to 
work. I know the pressure which has been exerted on them 
by the political bosses of their State and the Nation. 

The President’s removal, after the exposure of the W.P.A. 
scandals in 1938, of Mr. Harry Hopkins as Administrator, 
and Mr. Aubrey Williams, as Deputy Administrator, as 
well as lesser henchmen, were good political moves. The need 
for their services along this line was ended. They had car- 
ried out the work of the master faithfully, but with rather 
poor results. In the last elections, the people awoke. State 
after state, district after district, as a result of this issue, 
went against the Administration in power. 

But still the Administration hasn’t learned its lesson. The 
President, in his Budget Message, promised that work re- 
lief expenditures this year would be reduced five hundred 
million dollars. From an economy point of view, I think any 
reduction in national spending is fine, provided our needy do 
not suffer by it. But this arbitrary reduction plan was based 
only upon the President’s hope that private business would 
take up the slack. 

And again, Congress is faced with the Administration’s 
new plan to appropriate a year’s relief money to be spent in 






eight months starting July first. Could the fact that this 
huge appropriation could be mostly spent just prior to the 
coming very important national election have anything to do 
with it? I hope not. 

There is no need for me to keep repeating the past sins 
of the relief problem except for a background for construc- 
tive action. 

My belief is that our relief system should be decentralized. 
The responsibility for the administration of relief should be 
returned to the states, the counties, the cities and the towns. 

My definite suggestions are as follows: 

(1) That the present Federal relief set-up should be 
abolished. It has cost eighteen billion dollars. It has used 
all the twenty-six letters of the alphabet to make a com- 
plicated, contradictory, inconsistent and wasteful bureaucracy. 
It has dealt with a situation which has not yet been solved, 
and has tried to do a job that has been only partially done. 

(2) The Federal Government must provide funds to 
supplement those of the local governments. I am not advo- 
cating that the states and the communities bear the entire 
cost of relief. Of course they cannot and I am not suggesting 
that they should or could. Federal assistance should ‘be in 
the form of grants in aid to states and the sub-divisions there- 
of, upon a proper basis, upon a definite formula, and as the 
need arises. 

(3) A definite formula can be set up for the apportion- 
ment of these funds in order to fairly meet these needs in an 
American way. They can be met efficiently, without waste, 
and without political corruption. The formula to meet these 
needs should be based upon such factors as: the number of 
unemployed, the population, the resources of the States and 
local units, together with any other factors which measure 
a unit’s ability to meet its own relief problems. 

(4) The prerequisite to receiving Federal grants should 
be the establishment of local non-partisan agencies for the 
administration of relief, and last: 

A Federal agency should be set up limited in personnel, 
and bi-partisan in character, to check the governmental sub- 
divisions receiving grants; to see that the money has been 
spent for the purpose for which it was granted; and to main- 
tain the minimum standards for the relief program. 


Our Present Duty 


LEECH-LIKE WAYS THAT SUCK THE PEOPLES’ SUBSTANCE 


By W. J. CAMERON, of Ford Motor Co. 
Delivered over the Columbia Broadcasting System from Detroit, April 28, 1940 


VER since the summer of 1936 a change has been 
occurring in the thought and attitude of the Amer- 
can people. We called attention at the time of its 

first faint beginnings. From that summer to this day it has 
gone on unceasingly gathering strength. Like all great 
forward movements it roots in deep internal national re- 
action, felt before it is seen, and those who do not know the 
process grow impatient with what they deem its slowness. 
But only superficial and temporary things—emotional shifts 
—are brought forth with haste and clamor; profound and 
permanent things are noiseless and take time. The change 
has not been produced by propaganda; all the propaganda 
has been against it. It has simply come, and though largely 
inarticulate as yet, the epoch-making words that it will speak 
are being forged in its creative silence. 





World history the last 12 years falls into three stages. 
The first two stages were shared by all great nations, in- 
cluding our own; the third stage divided them into the two 
groups we now see. First stage, stampede; second stage, 
paralyzing fear; third stage, for some of the nations, col- 
lapse. A degree of stampede occurred here, a partially 
paralyzing fear followed, but our third stage was not col- 
lapse. Because of the protective power of inherent principles 
and the resistant strength of an economy built upon them, our 
course diverged from that the dying systems of the world 
were forced to take—we were saved, and not by any wisdom 
of our own. Hastily improvised emergency wisdom gave 
stampede and fear the only power they had over us. 

Each of the first two stages laid upon us a special and 
separate duty. In the period of Stampede that duty was to 
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hold the people of steadfast minds firmly at their posts, 
which had no one else to guard them—hold them unwaver- 
ingly in the path of milling multitudes that for the moment 
were deprived of all sense of direction. There were not 
many to render this duty but enough to serve as reliable way- 
marks when the disillusioned people straggled back. The 
duty then of those who knew and loved their country was 
simply to stand, and they stood. 

‘Then followed the Fear. You remember it. If what we 
have seen can happen here (the people said), what may not 
yet occur? They were afraid for their country, afraid of 
each other, afraid of the unknown forces beating upon them. 
Oh, had they but known their American heritage as an 
omen yet-to-be-fulfilled, they could and would have weath- 
ered the storm with confidence, but they did not know, and 
were “like the waves of sea driven with the winds and 
tossed.” The duty of that time for those who knew and 
loved their country was to hold hard by the American 
Faith, preach belief in American destiny and in the inde- 
structible vitality of basic American principle. It is astonish- 
ing now to recall how many needed that, how many there 
were that had to lean on the faith of someone else to sup- 
port their own. Sensitive and useful folk, they had not 
bowed the knee or bartered their souls, but they were not 
strong, they had no anchorage in convictions, and so their 
courage and their hope were trampled by destructive forces. 
“That condition is much diminished now, but in part it lingers 
on. There are still too many among us whose faith in this 





country even now is not their own but a wistful learning on 
someone else’s faith. 

And here the new period opens. What is the present duty 
that calls us? 

It is a duty no longer confined to the few that stood guard 
against stampede and fear. It devolves on all of us, all whose 
vision and sense of direction are restored, all who have re- 
gained a measure of equilibrium in this still heaving world. 
It is no longer a single central duty as the others were, but 
the vast composite duty of a mighty nation resuming its ad- 
vance. It requires that everyone hold fast his new grip on 
reality—let nothing loosen that. Everyone with a sense of 
present duty will be less a burden on society and more a 
helper of the general welfare—everyone, private and official 
personages alike. No failure of unwise methods will deter 
our search for wiser methods to build the good society. To 
encourage productive work is our duty; resolutely to with- 
draw from leech-like ways that suck the people’s substance, 
is our duty—and to accept with hardy courage the fact that 
for this generation there is no more ease. We are the bridge 
generation over whose bowed necks and bended shoulders 
our children will march into a better future. 

Openly speak these things. Give voice to the national 
faith and duty. The truth that is in the very nature of things 
stood by us in our peril; henceforth our duty is to stand by 
it, that the great boon vouchsafed our people may be pre- 
served. 


The Campaign in Norway 


OUR LONG-TERM STRATEGY WILL WIN THE WAR 


By NEVILLE CHAMBERLAIN, Prime Minister of Great Britain 
Delivered in House of Commons, May 4, 1940 


HE members realize the difficulty of making any 

statement without disclosing information which would 

be of value to the enemy. They have refrained from 
asking those questions to which they and the country are 
naturally anxious to have an answer. 

I am afraid | must ask the members to exercise their pa- 
tience a little longer before I can give them the full story, 
for it is impossible to make public as yet plans and move- 
ments which are not complete. 

! can therefore only make an interim statement today, 
but | hope the First Lord of the Admiralty and I may be 
able to say a good deal more early next week when, no 
doubt, the House will desire to debate the whole subject 
in the light of information before them. 

The House will, of course, remember that some three 
months ago we made preparations for the dispatch of an 
Allied force to the assistance of Finland. The possibility of 
reaching Finland was dependent upon the collaboration of 
the governments of Norway and Sweden, and realizing that 
even their acquiescence in the passage of Allied troops might 
involve them in invasion by Germany, we prepared other 
forces to go to their assistance in that contingency. 


More Forces Mave Reapy 
It did not escape our attention that in such case Trond- 
heim and other western ports of Norway, as well as the air- 
dromes at Stavanger, might be the subject of attack by 
Germany, and accordingly further forces were made ready 
to occupy these places. 


I should make it clear that instructions to commanders 
of these forces provided that they were only to proceed with 
occupation on one or two conditions: either that they were 
invited to do so by the Norwegian Government, or that 
Norwegian neutrality had already been violated. 

The House is aware that permission to send troops to 
Finland through Norway and Sweden was refused and that, 
after a certain period, the greatest part of the forces which 
had been accumulated were dispersed, since both they and 
the ships allocated for their transport were wanted elsewhere. 

About a month ago, however, it was decided that certain 
small forces should be kept in readiness to occupy Norwegian 
western ports at short notice in case of an act of aggression 
by Germany against South Norway. It will be noted again 
that any action contemplated by us on Norwegian soil was 
conditional upon prior violation of Norwegian neutrality 
by Germany. 

It has been asked how it was that in spite of these prepa- 
rations Germany was able to forestall us. 

The answer is simple. It was by long-planned and care- 
fully elaborated treachery against an unsuspecting and al- 
most unarmed people. We had been aware for many months 
that the Germans were accumulating transports and troops 
at Baltic ports and that these troops were constantly being 
practised in embarkation and disembarkation. 

It was evident that some act of aggression was in con- 
templation, but these forces were all for attack on Denmark, 
Sweden, Norway, Holland or this country, and it was im- 
possible to tell beforehand where it would fall. 
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If we had known that Denmark and Norway were to be 
the victims we could not have prevented what happened 
without the cooperation of those countries. 

But in the belief that their neutrality would save them, 
they took no precautions and they gave us no warning of 
an attack, which, indeed, they never suspected. 

It will be remembered that in the early days of April His 
Majesty’s Government decided they could no longer tolerate 
continued use of Norwegian territorial waters as a long 
communication trench by which Germany could obtain con- 
stant supplies of iron ore and other contraband and they de- 
cided to lay mine fields, which were laid at three points 
within Norwegian territorial waters which could force this 
traffic out on the high seas where it could be intercepted. 

It is a curious chance that this date, April 8, decided upon 
by His Majesty’s Government for this minor operation, 
should have coincided almost exactly with that chosen by 
the German Government for their long-prepared invasion of 
Norway. 

The Norwegian campaign opened Sunday, April 7, when 
we got information that a large German naval force was 
moving toward and along the west coast of Norway. That 
evening the main battle fleet and the second cruiser squad- 
ron sailed from Scapa Flow and Rosyth in the hope of en- 
gaging the enemy. 

On Monday, April 8, the first cruiser squadron sailed to 
join the operations. 

On the morning of April 8 German land forces entered 
Denmark and, aided by internal treachery prepared long be- 
forehand, naval forces seized and landed troops at Oslo, 
Stavanger, Bergen and Trondheim. 

On the same day H. M.S. Renown, which was accom- 
panying destroyers watching over a mine-field near Narvik, 
engaged the German battle cruiser Scharnhorst off the 
northern coast of Norway opposite Narvik in extremely bad 
weather conditions and low visibility, inflicting considerable 
damage, although full reports of this were not available un- 
til the 11th. 

In the meantime, our destroyers had discovered a number 
of enemy vessels which had entered Narvik Fjord under 
cover of a snowstorm and on the next day they fought an 
action in which their gallant commander, Captain Warbur- 
ton Lee, lost his life, and other losses were sustained, but 
in which heavy damage was inflicted on German destroyers 
and merchant vessels in the fjord. 

In view of the obscurity of the situation in Central Nor- 
way and the importance of securing Narvik, our first mili- 
tary forces which we had promptly assembled sailed direct 
to the Narvik area, arriving there April 15. In the mean- 
time a very successful naval attack on the 13th of April 
completely destroyed the enemy’s naval forces at that port 
and made it unnecessary to utilize for the capture of Nar- 
vik all the forces originally earmarked for that operation. 


Osyjectives ARE OUTLINED 


In deciding upon our further action, the objectives which 
we had in view were: Firstly, to give all the support and 
assistance in our power to the Norwegians; secondly, to 
resist or delay the German advance from the south, and, 
thirdly, to facilitate the rescue and protection of the Nor- 
wegian King and Government. 

It is obvious that these objectives could most speedily be 
obtained if it were possible to capture Trondheim, and in 
spite of the hazardous nature of the operation, with the 
Germans in possession of the place and in occupation of the 
only really efficient airdrome in Southwest Norway, at Sta- 
vanger, we resolved to make the effort. 

Since any landing would probably be opposed, it was es- 








sential that the first contingents should go as light as pos- 
sible to secure bases to which heavier equipment could sub- 
sequently be transported, and two landing places were se- 
lected respectively north and south of Trondheim. 

At Namsos in the north naval forces landed on the 14th 
of April and were followed by British troops on the 16th 


to 18th. A few days later French Chasseurs Alpines 
landed, and the arrival of these stanch, experienced troops 
was welcome support to our men. Part of this force ad- 
vanced rapidly to the neighborhood of Steinkjer to support 
the Norwegians, who were known to be holding that place. 

South of Trondheim a naval party landed at Andalsnes 
on April 17, followed by troops on April 18 and 19. These 
advanced to the important junction of Dombaas and a con- 
tingent went on to the south and joined Norwegians who 
were opposing at Lillehammer the main German advance 
from the south. 

I cannot today give any details of the fighting which has 
taken place on both fronts since the landing took place. All 
that can be said at present is that our troops fought with 
gallantry and determination and inflicted heavy losses upon 
the enemy. Nevertheless, the Allied forces in these regions 
were faced, as we had realized they would be faced, with 
serious difficulties, and foremost among these was the fact 
that available aerodromes were already in enemy hands. 

The most effective defense against air attack—the use of 
fighter aircraft—was thus largely denied us, and any mem- 
bers who have suffered the experience of being bombed from 
the air by low-flying airplanes will know how greatly the 
supply and movement of troops was hampered. 

In the circumstances it became evident to us some days 
ago that it would be impossible, owing to German local air 
superiority, to land artillery and tanks which would be 
necessary in order to enable our troops to withstand the 
enemy drive from the southward. 

It must be remembered that, in spite of magnificent work 
by British submarines and the French flotilla in the Skager- 
rak, and unceasing efforts by the Royal Air Force, particu- 
larly in bombing airdromes at Aalborg in Denmark, the 
starting point, and Oslo, the landing place of German troop 
carriers, it has always been possible for the Germans, with 
their usual disregard for life, even of their own people, to 
send reinforcements to Norway at a much greater rate than 
would be open to us with the inadequate landing places we 
have to rely on. 

Accordingly, we decided last week that we must abandon 
any idea of taking Trondheim from the south and that we 
must therefore withdraw our troops from that area and 
transfer them elsewhere. 


Praises WITHDRAWAL OPERATION 


The operation of withdrawal in the face of the enemy is 
one which has always been recognized as among the most 
delicate and difficult of military operations, and the action 
of Sir John Moore at Coruna, though accompanied by heavy 
loss of life, including the commander, has taken its place 
among the classic examples of British military skill, 

In the present instance we have been more fortunate, 
thanks to the powerful forces the navy was able to bring 
to bear and the determination and skillful dispositions of 
General Paget, in command of the British land forces in 
the area. Backed by the splendid courage and tenacity of 
the troops, we have now withdrawn the whole of our forces 
from Andalsnes under the very noses of German airplanes 
without, as far as I am aware, losing a single man in this 
operation. 

I should like to express by profound admiration for the 
manner in which all ranks have performed their tasks in 
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the area south of Trondheim. I cannot yet give the House 
the particulars of casualties our forces sustained in the vari- 
ous operations, but I hope and I have some reason to believe 
that they have not been heavy in proportion to the scale of 
the operations. 

I expect that we shall be able to get more detailed re- 
ports before long, and I trust that this most distressing but 
inevitable period of uncertainty may not be prolonged. 

Although in the face of overwhelming difficulties in the 
situation it has not been possible to effect the capture of the 
town, I am satisfied that the balance of the advantage up 
to the present lies with the Allied forces. 

Jt may be useful if I examine this point somewhat in 
greater detail. 

GerRMAN Hope FRUSTRATED 

I have no doubt that the Germans expected to walk over 
Norway as in Denmark. That expectation has been frus- 
trated by the courage of the Norwegian people and by the 
efforts of the Allies. 

After three weeks of war in which heavy losses have been 
sustained on sea, land and in the air by the enemy, Norway 
is not yet conquered, while considerable supplies of ore which 
she formerly obtained from Narvik have been indefinitely 
suspended. 

During the period just over three weeks, German naval 
losses amount to a serious figure. 

They include two capital ships damaged certainly, possibly 
three; four cruisers sunk, eleven destroyers sunk and five 
U-boats sunk. Thirty transports and store ships have been 
sunk, or scuttled, or set afire, with the loss of several thous- 
ands of lives. In addition, the transport or store ships have 
been struck by our torpedoes and probably sunk. 

Losses sustained by the Royal Navy in the same period are 
four destroyers, three submarines, one sloop and five trawl- 
ers sunk. Five other warships have been damaged by air 
attack. One storeship has been sunk by a U-boat torpedo. 

It will be seen from those figures that whereas the strength 
and efficiency of the Royal Navy has been little if at all 
affected, injury to the German Navy has been so substantial 
as to alter the entire balance of naval power and to permit 
important distribution of the main Allied fleets. 

In this connection, I might mention that it has been 
thought possible to revert to a more normal distribution of 
ships in the Mediterranean which has for some time been 
aflected by our requirements in the North Sea. 


Joint FLeet on Way 
A British and French battle fleet with cruisers and an- 


cillary craft is already in the eastern basin of the Mediter- 
ranean on its way to Alexandria. 

Returning to the Norway campaign, German losses in 
men, whether from sinking war vessels, from the destruction 
of transports or in the course of fighting in Norway itself 
on land and in the air, cannot be estimated with any ac- 
curacy, but they must have amounted to many thousands. 

At this moment I would say that any who are drawing 
hasty conclusions from the fact that for the present we have 
not succeeded in‘taking Trondheim, it is far too soon to 
strike a Norwegian balance sheet yet, for the campaign has 
merely concluded a single phase in which it is safe to say 
that if we have not achieved our objective, neither have the 
Germans achieved theirs, while their losses have been far 
greater than ours. 

But I would take this opportunity of addressing a warn- 
ing to both this House and this country. 

We have no intention of. allowing Norway to become 
merely a sideshow, but neither are we going to be trapped 
into such dispersal of our forces as would leave us danger- 
ously weak at a vital center. 

We know our enemy holds the central position. They 
have immense forces already mounted and ready for attack, 
and an attack can be launched with lightning rapidity in 
any one of many fields. We know that they are prepared 
and would not scruple to invade Holland, Belgium or both. 


OTHER Moves ForESEEN 


Or it may be that their savage hordes will be hurled 
against their innocent neighbors in the southeast of Europe. 
They might well do more than one of these things in prepa- 
ration for an attempt at large-scale attack on the Western 
Front or even a lightning swoop on this country. 

It would be foolish to reveal to the enemy our conception 
of strategy best calculated to secure their defeat. But this 
can be said—for it is obvious—that we must not so disperse 
or tie up our forces as to weaken our freedom of action in 
vital emergencies which may at any moment arise. 

We must seize every chance, as we have done and shall 
continue to do in Norway, to inflict damage upon the enemy, 
but we must not allow ourselves to forget the long-term 
strategy which will win the war. 

Let me repeat that what I have said is only an interim 
statement. Certain operations are in progress and we must 
do nothing to weaken those engaged in them. I would there- 
fore ask the House to defer comment and question until 
we can have a debate next week, when I anticipate that that 
particular difficulty will not arise. 


Talk to Young Democrats 


KEEP YOUR FEET AND HEADS AWAY FROM FLY PAPER 


By PRESIDENT FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 
Delivered at Warm Springs, Ga., April 20, 1940, to Young Democrats’ Clubs, holding meetings throughout the country 


Y Friends of the Young Democratic Clubs: I am 
speaking to you from the Georgia Warm Springs 
Foundation for the Victims of Infantile Paralysis, 

and I always feel that in this atmosphere one gets a better 
sense of perspective on life, a better sense of proportion 
about all sorts of things—all kinds of things from peanuts 
to politics. 

1 understand that these meetings of Young Democrats in 
many parts of the country are customarily held close to the 





birthday anniversary of Thomas Jefferson. While there 
have been certain debatable exceptions in the past 150 years, 
I can properly say that when our party system began the 
party of Thomas Jefferson was without question the liberal 
party and his opponents, the Federalists, represented con- 
servative thought. In more recent times since the Civil War 
it is equally true that when the Democratic party has been 
victorious it has represented a more liberal position on pub- 
lic affairs than the Republican party. 
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Grover Cleveland, while not perhaps what we would call 
today a fighting left-wing liberal, was certainly more of a 
liberal than James G. Blaine or Benjamin Harrison. Wood- 
row Wilson’s eight years in office represented a progressive 
meeting of difficult problems of his day, and it is not boast- 
ing for all of us to suggest that our country has perhaps been 
fortunate in having met modern problems of extreme serious- 
ness in the liberal spirit—the do-something-about-it spirit— 
during the past seven years. 

May I quote to you a few sentences that prove the con- 
sistency of the Democratic position during recent years: 

On August 24, 1935, speaking to the Young Democratic 
Clubs of America, I said: 


Puts Trust In YOUTH 


“T, for one, am willing to place my trust in the youth of 
America. If they demand action as well as preachments, I 
should be ashamed to chill their enthusiasm with the dire 
prophecy that to change is to destroy. I am unwilling to 
sneer at the vision of youth. ... But vision does not belong 
only to the young. There are millions of older people who 
have vision, just as there are some younger men and women 
who are ready to put a weary, selfish or greedy hand upon 
the clock of progress and turn it back. . The spirit of 
America is the spirit of inquiry, of readjustment, of im- 
provement, above all a spirit in which youth can find the 
fulfillment of its ideals.” 

On January 8, 1936, I said: 

“Whatever may be the platform, whoever may be the nom- 
inee of the Democratic party . . . the basic issue will be the 
retention of popular government—an issue fraught once more 
with the difficult problem of disseminating facts and yet more 
facts, in the face of an opposition bent on hiding and dis- 
torting facts.” 

That, I might add, was before the Presidential election 
of 1936. 

During the whole of the Spring and early Summer of that 
year, you were told that the result of the election was in the 
lap of the gods; that the Republicans had a chance to win— 
that people were-tired of liberal government. You remember 
the Literary Digest and other polls—and most greatly you 
remember that only two States out of forty-eight voted to 
return to “do nothing conservatism.” 


Arracxs Utitity CoNnTROL 


In 1938, in speaking against the misuse of concentrated 
power by relatively small minority groups in our country, 
I said that this administration was “striving to uphold the 
integrity of the morals of our democracy, and that attacks 
(by government) on the misuse of concentrated power have 
been distorted into attacks on... our whole system of private 
profit and private enterprise.” 

And to illustrate I pointed out that at that time $600,- 
000,000 worth of ownership of electric utilities securities 
held substantial control over $13,600,000,000 worth of all 
electric utilities securities—and I said, by way of illustration 
“here is a ninety-six-inch dog being wagged by a four-inch 
tail.” 

This year the nation faces very much the same kind of 
electoral campaign as it did in 1932 and in 1936. It seems 
to me very obvious that if the Democratic party is to defeat 
the Republican party next November we must nominate a 
liberal pair of candidates, running on a liberal and forward- 
looking platform. 

I am not speaking tonight of world affairs. Your govern- 
ment is keeping a cool head and a steady hand. We are 
keeping out of the wars that are going on in Europe and in 
Asia, but I do not subscribe to the preachment of a Repub- 





lican aspirant for the Presidency who tells you, in effect, 
that the United States and the people of the United States 
should do nothing to try to bring about a better order, a 
more secure order of world peace when the time comes to try. 


Stresses CAMPAIGN IssUE 


It is the domestic scene which I stress tonight. During the 
next four years there will be new problems to face. We need 
a national government with enough imagination and enough 
courage to meet those new problems with concrete, specific 
remedies—just as we have met many problems that were 
new during the past seven years with imagination and cour- 
age and practical idealism. I do not say that the machinery 
that we have used or are using is perfect or that it cannot 
be improved—but you need practical idealism to make the 
present machinery function better. 

On the other side, the pre-convention campaign, up to date, 
has resolved itself roughly into three parts, none of which 
appeals greatly to my intelligence. 

First, our opponents are seeking to frighten the country— 
by telling people that the present Administration is deliber- 
ately trying to put this nation into war or that it is inevi- 
tably drifting into war. You know better than that. 

Second, they are telling you that many of the measures 
of the past seven years are good, but that they would carry 
them out with greater efficiency if they were in power. I 
do not think that we can swallow that assertion because, 
quite aside from millions of fine citizens who normally vote 
the Republican ticket year in and year out, we and they must 
acknowledge that practically every serious government scandal 
since the Civil War has occurred under a Republican admin- 
istration, and that the underlying Republican leadership— 
the groups and cliques which have always owned the Repub- 
lican party are still just as much in the saddle of ownership 
as they were in the old days. 


Says Fors Want ’29 Back 


Finally, they tell you that they will perform an amazing 
miracle—that they will give everybody jobs—that they will 
maintain relief—that they will give work to the unemployed 
—that they will meet the needs of the national defense— 
that they will reduce your taxes—and that with all, the 
total of the expenditures of the Federal Government will go 
down so much that they will have a surplus in the Treasury. 
And you and I know, from long experience, when we ask 
them how are you going to do it, that their only answer is 
the vague assertion that they will repeal all of the horrid, 
nerve-racking restrictions on private business and let private 
business do the rest. 

In other words, all that the country is being promised to 
date is a return of the old days of ’29 when America went 
speculation mad, when half the families of the land were 
sucked into an orgy of overproduction, of stock gambling, 
while at the very moment of it, unemployment was increas- 
ing, farm prices were decreasing and we were riding for the 
worst social and economic fall the country had ever known. 


ATTACKS REPUBLICIANS 


Speaking as an American, | am sorry that a campaign, 
which should be pitched on a level of intelligent argument, 
has fallen into such low estate as early as this. Speaking as a 
partisan, I rejoice because I am confident that the average 
voter in the United States is already somewhat tired of the 
“view-with-alarm” outcries of the Republican candidates. 

I do not think that the campaign of Democrats should be 
hitched on the old level of just pointing with pride. During 
these seven years I think that we have accomplished much, 
but that a great deal remains to be done by way of ac- 
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complishments in relation to existing problems, and that the 
next Administration will have to devise ways and means, in 
a liberal and progressive spirit, to meet difficulties which we 
are only just beginning to appreciate and to analyze. 

I say to you, therefore, that the young people of the United 
States—young Democrats and all the others—have another 
magnificent opportunity to support a government of proven 
liberal action rather than to switch over and take a long 


Urgent Labor 


MORE JOBS RATHER 


chance with a party historically founded on conservatism no 
matter what the glitter of their studied generalities trumpeted 
forth in an election year. 

Young people, and all of us for that matter, know what 
sticky fly paper looks like. We will be most careful to keep 
our feet and our heads away from the fly paper, all this 
coming Summer and Fall, because we are possessed of good 
old-fashioned average American common sense. 


Amendments 


THAN MORE LAWS 


By CHARLES A. HALLECK, Congressman from Indiana 


Broadcast over a National Broadcasting Company network, made during the National Radio Forum, 


arranged by the Washington Star, April 29, 1940 


OUND and equitable labor legislation is always a 
major concern of Congress. This is particularly the 
case in the present session, because of complaints from 

sO many sections and groups in the country to the effect that 
certain of our existing laws have worked a hardship on some 
divisions of labor, have retarded full economic recovery in 
various industries, and in other lines have tended to create 
more unemployment. An increasing number of our people 
want more jobs rather than more laws. 

In bringing this lively question before the great radio 
forum, the Washington Evening Star performs a distinctive 
public service, and I am honored by the invitation to discuss 
pending labor legislation with the vast Forum audience. 

I shall not carry my discussion into the field of partisan 
debate. Industrial relations, and the smooth, orderly work- 
ing of national labor policies, are matters far above narrow 
partisanship. 

I shall seek, therefore, merely to outline some of the 
major proposals now before Congress and to survey the 
conclusions of the special investigating committee of the 
House of Representatives which has been inquiring into 
administration of the National Labor Relations Act. 

As a member of this special investigating committee, I 
have heard voluminous evidence and examined many ex- 
hibits bearing on the difficult day-to-day problems of ad- 
ministration. As a member of Congress I have given much 
thought and study to the relationships of employer and em- 
ployee, capital and labor, and the responsibilities of govern- 
ment in respect thereto. The extended hearings before our 
special committee have demonstrated clearly that prompt 
action is desirable if the country is to avoid further un- 
necessary and costly labor strife flowing directly from im- 
pertections in the National Labor Relations Act and its 
administration, and if the fundamental objectives of that Act 
are to be attained. 

Let me make it clear at the outset that the demand for 
amendment of the Labor Act comes with vigor and insistence 
from both organized labor and the employers. The issue 
before us distinctly is not one in which labor stands on one 
side of the discussion and employers on the other. In fact, 
I think it is fair to say that there is throughout the country 
a clear majority which demands changes both in the law 
and in its administration. 

Of course, there are those who oppose any amendment and 
who immediately characterize any offered amendment, how- 
ever slight, as an attempt to emasculate the law. 

I do not concur in that view. For myself, I believe im- 
plicitly in the right of workers to organize and bargain col- 


lectively through representatives of their own choosing. Only 
in that way can labor achieve a balance of bargaining power 
with the employer. That such is the view of an overwhelm- 
ing majority of the House of Representatives cannot be dis- 
puted. ‘ 

What the opponents of revision mean is that the current 
demand over the country for some changes will certainly be 
felt in the House; which leads me to another statement some 
enemies of revision of the Labor Act may think a little harsh. 
If there are irritants in the Act or its administration which 
are creating so much sentiment for change, should not those 
irritants be removed before the demand for change gets 
completely out of hand? 

The action which will be taken in the House now in re- 
spect to amending the Act will undoubtedly go farther than 
it would have gone a year ago. It may well be that if con- 
ditions continue as they are, amendments which might be 
adopted a year from now would go much farther than those 
which would be acceptable today. A true friend of the Act, 
and one who believes in its fundamental purposes and ob- 
jectives, should certainly recognize this very obvious fact, 
face the situation with courage, and remove those irritants 
which, if allowed to continue, may ultimately uproot the 
entire law. 

Let me say again that there has not been evident here in 
Congress any intention of limiting or restricting labor’s 
right to organize and bargain collectively. ‘These rights 
were recognized by the majority of our employers and by 
the courts long before they were written into the NLRB 
Act in 1935. They have long been recognized as funda- 
mental in the American system of life and government. 

As a result of the increasing and consistent demand for 
some overhauling of the Act and its administration, regular 
committees of the House and Senate have during the past 
year or two held extensive hearings. No legislation was forth- 
coming as a result of those hearings. Then, on July 20, 
1939, the House of Representatives, by a vote of 254 to 134, 
adopted a resolution providing for appointment of a special 
committee of five to investigate the National Labor Re- 
lations Board. 

Our committee, acting under that resolution, has been 
investigating the workings of the Act since August, 1939. 
In the majority report to the House of Representatives, on 
March 30th, we pointed out that both the American Feder- 
ation of Labor and the Congress of Industrial Organizations 
were on record concerning the faltering administration of the 
law. 

William Green, President of the AFL, for example, 
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charged that the Board, in its determination of certain cases 
involving union representation, had been guilty of (1 quote) 
“all the crimes in the calendar.” (end quote) Mr. Green’s 
statement continues, (I quote) 

“We believe that the Act has been administered contrary 
to both its spirit and letter. We charge the Board with 
maladministration, with bias, and with an attempt to apply 
their own peculiar philosophy in the disposition of cases, 
rather than the plain provisions of the Act. The Board, 
in our judgment, is anything but a judicial body. . . .” 
(end quote) 

In the same vein, we have the statement of Mr. John L. 
Lewis in his annual report to the CIO convention last 
October 9 at San Francisco. Referring to the difficulties 
encountered by labor under the Wagner Act, he said: 
(I quote) 

“But when the Act is so administered as to thwart the 
development and maintenance of stable industrial relations, 
then it becomes necessary to consider and weigh carefully 
whether the benefits of the Act outweigh the dangers which 
its administration inflicts upon organized labor.” (end quote) 

Our committee was scrupulously careful to get facts and 
to avoid prejudiced conclusions and opinions which would 
be of no value. Most of the evidence in the record comes 
from the files of the Labor Board itself. 

The investigating committee did not hasten its report. 
It sent out more than 60 thousand questionnaires directing 
one of them to every person who ever had been a party to a 
case before the Labor Board. These included employers, 
unions, individual employees, attorneys and many inter- 
veners. More than 10 thousand answers were received and 
tabulated by the committee. By the end of February of this 
year, our hearings made up 10 thousand typewritten pages 
of transcript, supported by some 1,300 exhibits presented 
through various witnesses. I mention these facts merely to 
demonstrate that the whole inquiry has been conducted on 
a judicial basis, directed by a conscientious effort to serve 
the national interest through the sound promotion of labor 
welfare, the elimination of bitter and demoralizing industrial 
strife, and the stabilization of labor relations generally. 

The resolution under which our committee was acting di- 
rected us to make recommendations for amendment of the 
law. Acting on that direction, the committee carefully con- 
sidered the many and varied proposals then before Congress 
and the country. The majority of the committee, which in- 
cluded Chairman Smith of Virginia, Congressman Routzohn 
of Ohio and myself, finally agreed upon certain recommenda- 
tions for amendment. They were incorporated in a bill, 
H.R. 8813, which was introduced in the House by Mr. 
Smith on March 7, 1940. 

It should be noted that our committee is not a legislative 
committee. It had no authority to take its recommendations 
direct to the floor for action. The bill which was intro- 
duced was referred to the Labor Committee for its considera- 
tion. 

Thereafter, that committee considered the Smith bill, to- 
gether with other proposals then before it. The result was 
the reporting of a bill, H.R. 9195, on April 2, 1940, known 
as the Norton bill. That bill provides for four amendments. 
Briefly, they are to increase the Board from three to five, 
to provide that if a majority in a craft unit desire separate 
bargaining rights, such rights shall be granted them, to give 
employers the right to force an election under certain condi- 
tions, and to prevent elections for one year after a certifica- 
tion. 

The latter two of these amendments were recommended 
in the majority report of the Smith Committee. 

On April 19 the Rules Committee, of which I am also 


a member, voted a rule, making the Norton bill in order for 
consideration on the floor of the House, and providing 
further that the Smith bill could be offered as a substitute. 
Whichever bill prevails then shall be wide open to amend- 
ment on the floor. It thus appears now that the House will 
be permitted to exercise its judgment in respect to the vari- 
ous proposals for amendment. 

Let us consider what some of these proposed amendments 
are. If they are shown to be desirable and fair, then they 
should be adopted. ; 

One of the things most frequently charged against the 
Labor Board is that it is prosecutor, judge, jury and exe- 
cutioner. That accusation stems from the fact that under 
the law as it is now written, the Board, and its agents, in- 
vestigate charges, file complaints, prosecute the complaints, 
and then decide the cases. The evidence before our commit- 
tee demonstrated clearly that in many instances, the Labor 
Board itself was very closely associated with the prepara- 
tion and prosecution of cases which it subsequently undertook 
to decide upon merit. To say the least, such procedure, 
dealing as it did with highly controversial and important 
affairs, was not conducive to the utmost confidence upon 
the part of litigants in the decisions of the Board. 

As a remedy, some persons suggested that the government 
should not be charged with the duty of prosecuting cases 
before the Board—that such duty should be left to the indi- 
viduals feeling themselves aggrieved under the Act. Our 
committee, and may I say I refer to the majority report, 
rejected that proposal. However, we did recommend a 
separation of the functions of the Board as between prose- 
cution and judicial review of facts. To accomplish this, we 
would create the office of Administrator. He would have 
under his jurisdiction the investigators and attorneys who 
would prepare and prosecute the cases. The Board would 
retain all of its present judicial powers, having the trial 
examiners under its jurisdiction, and having the sole power 
to decide the cases brought before it. 

It should be clearly understood that this proposal in- 
volves only a separation of powers, not a subtraction of 
powers. Every power now vested in the Board would be 
vested in either the Administrator or the Board as it 
would be created under the committee proposal. 

That being true, how can it be said that this proposal is 
destructive of the true purposes of the Act? It has been sug- 
gested that the Administrator might not be diligent in the 
performance of his duties. That is not a fair assumption. He 
would be appointed by the President, subject to confirma- 
tion by the Senate, and would be answerable to the Presi- 
dent. He could be removed at the will of the President. 
How long would he last if he did not do his job? 

This method of separating administrative from judicial 
functions has worked admirably in the Civil Aeronautics 
Authority, established by Congress as recently as 1938. It 
is a sound principle, in full harmony with the fundamental 
American concept of checks and balances in government. 

Furthermore, our proposal provides for the appointment 
of an entirely new Labor Board. It will avail nothing at this 
time to go into an extended discussion as to why such a 
recommendation was deemed advisable. Neither can we 
weigh here the charges that in many instances the activities 
of the Board or particular members of its staff were such as 
suggested strong sympathies with Communism. Suffice it 
to say that I, for one, arrived at the need for a new board 
with some reluctance. It is undoubtedly true that the present 
Board has had a difficult and troublesome job, which cer- 
tainly has not been lightened by the division in the ranks of 
labor. But it is likewise true that a fair consideration of 
the evidence before our committee will sustain much of the 
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contention generally prevalent that a great part of the 
difficulty has been in the administration of the act, rather 
than in the act itself. Of course, under our proposal the 
President could re-appoint the present members if he should 
so see fit. Or he might appoint new members with a view 
to making an entirely fresh start. 

I referred earlier to the amendment of the Labor Com- 
mittee which would increase the Board from three to five. 
‘To my mind, such action can be justified only on the basis 
that it is desirable to dilute the faulty administration or 
judgment of three members with the unknown and untested 
judgment of two additional members. ‘Three members can 
decide the cases as expeditiously and fairly as five members. 
If something needs to be done, why not meet it fairly and 
squarely ? 

By another amendment previously mentioned, an employer 
would be permitted to force an election when two or more 
rival and bona fide labor unions are contending they repre- 
sent a majority of his employees. Certainly under such cir- 
cumstances the rules of fair play should give an employer 
the right to require a show-down to the end that he may 
know with whom he should bargain. I can conceive of no 
plausible reason why such an amendment would in any way 
adversely affect the rights of labor or the fundamental pur- 
poses of the act. 

‘The same may also be said of the proposed amendment 
which would prohibit a second election within one year after 
a vote has been held and the Board has certified the union 
having a majority. Industrial relations in a plant should 
certainly be permitted to quiet down for at least a reasonable 
time after a decision has been made. As a matter of fact, 
both of these last two amendments have been more or less 
accepted in principle by the rules and regulations of the 
Board itself recently adopted. 

In the celebrated Fansteel case, decided by the Supreme 
Court, the right of sit-down strikers to be re-instated and 
given back pay was at issue. The Board had ordered such 
reinstatement. ‘The Court reversed the Board, holding that 
employees could not be immune from discharge for acts of 
tresspass or violence against the employer’s property. 

To my mind, the overwhelming sentiment in this coun- 
try condemns sit-down strikes. ‘The majority of our com- 
mittee deemed it advisable to write this provision into the 
law, particularly in view of certain actions and decisions of 
the Board which apparently refused to recognize the prin- 
ciple laid down by the Supreme Court. 

In connection with this proposal, it has been suggested 
that an inadvertent or harmless scuffle on a picket line 
might result in the loss by a striker of his rights under the 
Act. ‘The proposed amendment refers to employees who 
have “wilfully engaged in violence or unlawful destruction 
or seizure of property.”’ It seems clear to me that the use of 
the word “wilfully” in connection with violence would 
preclude any such result as suggested above. 

However, this is probably a good place for me to say that 
among those in Congress who are earnestly trying to do 
something to bring about a fair solution of these problems 
none is wedded to any particular language or any particular 
amendment. Let them be subjected to the light of critical 
analysis, and adopted or rejected as they stand the test of 
careful examination in the debates of the House and Senate. 

The law as it now stands prohibits an employer from 
interfering with, restraining or coercing employees in the 
exercise of their right to organize. Such a provision is deemed 
necessary to protect employees in their organizing activities. 

However, it is earnestly contended by many fair and 
honest employers and employees that the application of this 
provision by the Board has been so severe and rigid as to 


interfere seriously with the maintenance of friendly and 
effective relationships between employer and worker, thereby 
seriously affecting the ability of plants to operate. Then, too, 
it has been urged that the rulings of the Board have actually 
violated the constitutional provision protecting the right of 
free speech. 

On this proposition, we took the recommendation of the 
American Federation of Labor and strengthened it to pro- 
vide that an employer shall not be prohibited from making 
any expressions of opinion with respect to any matter which 
may be of interest to employees or the general public, pro- 
vided that such expressions of opinion are not accompanied 
by acts of coercion, intimidation, discrimination or threats 
thereof. 

In this recommendation, we have, to my mind, received 
aid and comfort in a recent decision of the Supreme Court 
in which Justice Murphy said, “publicizing the facts of a 
labor dispute in a peaceful way through appropriate means, 
whether by pamphlet, by word of mouth or by banner, must 
now be regarded as within that liberty of communication 
which is secured to every person by the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment.” 

And Justice Murphy’s opinion also ruled that states may 
not “impair the effective exercise of the right to discuss 
freely industrial relations which are matters of public con- 
cern,” 

Another amendment which has caused considerable dis- 
cussion is that which has to do with the application of rules 
of evidence to hearings conducted before the Board or its 
agents. The law as it is now written provides that the rules 
of evidence shall not be controlling. It was disclosed that 
that provision has been construed on occasion as something 
of an invitation to the Board to ignore the most fundamental 
rules of evidence. I am of the firm opinion that by and 
large the rules of evidence have been established throughout 
all our history as the best and most effective way of arriving 
at true facts and fair decisions on questions of public policy. 
Decisions of the Labor Board involve questions of fact. Why 
will not the ends of justice be served if some fair considera- 
tion is given to the general rules of evidence? 

After all, our proposal is not much more than invitation 
to follow the rules of evidence, rather than a requirement 
that they be followed. We would provide that the rules of 
evidence, so far as practicable, shall prevail. Certainly this 
recommendation is not subject to the harsh criticism to which 
it has been subjected in some quarters. 

The majority of our committee, in connection with judicial 
review of the Board’s decisions, adopted verbatim two pro- 
visions of the Walter-Logan bill adopted by the House 
last week by an overwhelming vote. In brief, our suggestion 
is that the decisions of the Board be final if they are sup- 
ported by substantial evidence and are not clearly erroneous. 
The rule of substantial evidence has already been adopted 
by the Courts. That the decision is not “clearly erroneous” 
is likely going little farther than the substantial evidence 
rule. Clearly, it would not provide for a court review of 
the weight of the evidence, or for the supplanting of the 
decision of the Board simply because the court might view 
the weight of the evidence differently. But it would give 
the court clear authority to reverse the Board in those cases 
where the evidence supporting the decision is so insubstantial 
as to shock the conscience of the court. 

We also learned during the course of our investigation 
that respondents on trial before the Board or its examiners 
frequently had great difficulty in obtaining subpoenas for 
witnesses. It seems clear to us that any party to an action 
under this Act should be permitted to obtain subpoenas in 
order to procure and present his evidence. That is merely a 
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matter of common justice. So an amendment is recommended 
to accomplish that end, safeguarding the rights of everyone 
by providing that if a person subpoenaed believes the subpoena 
unjustified, he may have that fact determined by the Board 
and be excused from appearing if proper showing is made. 

In conclusion, I may add that all of us have been besieged 
with demands which would place additional responsibilities 
and liabilities upon employees, such as to provide that if a 
union breaks a contract validly entered into, it shall forfeit 
its rights under the Act. Such proposals would rather defi- 
nitely put labor on trial in a number of ways. Our com- 
mittee rejected these proposals except as to our recommenda- 
tion following the outlawing of sit-down strikes as laid 
down in the Fansteel case by the Supreme Court. 

Time forbids a detailed analysis of other amendments. I 





have, however, touched upon some of the questions presented 
by the Committee’s painstaking study of our national expe- 
rience under the Wagner Act. The very foundation prin- 
ciples of constitutional government require that the necessary 
amendments should be made by Congress and by Congress 
alone. This is not a matter to be determined by any one 
committee, nor any one group. It is a problem which touches 
the prosperity and welfare of all the people. It is not a 
problem of any one political party. It must be approached 
and dealt with in the due processes of orderly representative 
government. 

My faith in America is abiding, that if the problem is so 
approached and so dealt with it will yield a solution equita- 
ble to all and contributing mightily to the recovery and 
economic progress of the entire nation. 


The Vision of Jefferson 


LESSONS HE TAUGHT US 
By L. L. LUDLOW, Congressman from Indiana 
Delivered in the House of Representatives, April 12, 1940 


born in nearby Virginia the greatest humanitarian 
19 centuries have produced since the great human 
God trod the hills of Nazareth. 

I have highly resolved that every year as long as I live, in 
some form of public utterance, I will call attention in the 
best way my poor command of language will permit to the 
anniversary of Thomas Jefferson, not so much to render hom- 
age to Jefferson, although I worship his memory, as to direct 
attention to his philosophy and the blessings that would flow 
from it if it were intelligently and faithfully applied in shap- 
ing the destiny of our Republic. This year, as last, | have 
sought the privilege of paying my humble tribute in this 
Chamber. 

When in these troubled times we search the Valhalla of 
the heavens for a guiding star we will find in Jefferson the 
great luminary that will light the way if we have the vision to 
see and the determination to follow. 

We have wandered far from the course charted by this 
inspired man, but it is not too late to retrace our steps to 
safer ground, and that is what we should now be thinking 
of doing if his natal day has any meaning for us and for the 
world. We can do nothing better on this historic anniversary 
than to take stock of our wanderings from the Jeffersonian 
faith and reflect on how we can make our national conduct 
harmonize with his principles. 

He was opposed to every form of international meddling. 
He incessantly preached the doctrine that America should 
keep out of Europe and Europe should keep out of America. 
Sword-rattling speeches of Cabinet ministers and others high 
in authority and secret manipulations of mysterious roving 
ambassadors would come under his emphatic ban if he were 
living today. He believed that America should so conduct 
itself that every nation on earth would be our friend. 

It was never his thought that America should be the 
arsenal to furnish lethal instruments of death and destruc- 
tion to other nations and if it be possible that from his high 
place in the vaulted skies he is cognizant of what is going 
on here, his soul must have sickened when it was announced 
the other day that one set of fighting powers is placing orders 
in American factories for a billion dollars of bombing planes 
to kill human beings by wholesale. He feared, and rightly so, 
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that if we yield to the seduction of a vast and profitable war 
trade it would draw us ever closer to the yawning chasm 
of war, and who is there to say that that fear is not justified 
in the year of our Lord, 1940? 

Jefferson believed in strict economy in governmental af- 
fairs. He held that debt “leads to misery and decay.” He 
favored a simple form of decentralized government, to con- 
form to his theory that “the best government is the one that 
governs the least.” What would he think, I wonder, of a 
national debt of $45,000,000,000 and a centralized bureau- 
cracy so highly flowered that there are now a million persons 
on the departmental pay roll, the maximum number of Fed- 
eral office holders and employees in our history? 

He waged relentless warfare against every form of tyranny 
that enslaves the human spirit, but today we have the spec- 
tacle of one of our great political parties—the same thing 
might be said of the other one, too—fearing to nominate a 
man of a certain religious faith for President, lest to do so 
would court defeat in advance, so great a hold has bigotry 
on our national imagination. 


WHEN Democracy was MurpERED 


Jefferson had implicit faith in the people and the righteous- 
ness of their judgments, based on full information. If his 
spirit were hovering over the House of Representatives on 
January 10, 1938, it must have grieved bitterly when he saw 
how democracy was murdered in this Chamber, for it was on 
that day that a combination of our leaders, elected under the 
name and emblem of the Democratic Party which he founded, 
joined to prevent even the consideration of my resolution to 
give the people a right to vote on proposals to send our boys 
into the slaughter pens of foreign wars. Jefferson spent a 
long lifetime seeking to enlarge and extend the frontiers of 
democracy, and I know what he would think of such repres- 
sive tactics. What occurred here on that day was a sight to 
make the angels weep. It was a sorry and tragic spectacle 
in our American history, showing how far our leaders have 
departed from the faith of the great founder of democracy. 

Oh, if there ever was a time when we should turn back- 
ward in solemn contemplation and reexamine the basic Jeffer- 
sonian philosophy on which this Nation was founded, that 
time is now! 
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Jefferson saw a vision of things as the Creator intended 
them to be. He saw the possibility of a society based on equal 
rights and opportunities, with its foundations laid in the 
brotherhood of man, capable of developing the highest form 
of manhood and womanhood and of ultimately ushering in 
the maximum of human happiness on earth, an order of 
which it might be said in the language of the old hymn: 
“This is heaven’s borderland.” 

It is well for us now and then, and especially on these 
Jefferson anniversary occasions, to meditate on the basic 
philosophy on which this Nation was founded. That credo 
is expressed in the briefest possible compass in Jefferson’s 
own words in the preamble of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence: 


We hold these truths to be self-evident, that all men 
are created equal; that they are endowed by their Cre- 
ator with certain inalienable rights; that among these 
are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 


This is the very essence of the franchise of freedom. It is 
the cornerstone upon which was builded the magnificent 
temple of government called the United States of America. 
It came as a voice from heaven to the beleaguered, the down- 
trodden and oppressed of every land. Freedom. Freedom 
of political action. Freedom of conscience. 

Freedom from the whip of masters. Freedom to order 
one’s life as one pleases provided he does no injustice to 
others. Equality of rights and opportunities. Oh, Jefferson 
had, indeed, spoken as if from the throne of God! 

To get a full appreciation of the beauty of his conception 
let us try to grasp the vision that was before him when he 
wrote the immortal declaration. 

It is a vision of God the Architect, the loving Father of 
us all, creating a cosmic commonwealth of infinite beauty 
and making it ready for His children. Vast, fertile plains to 
yield the things that sustain life, great rivers that flow in 
majesty to the seas, cascades that dance and sparkle in the 
sunlight, mountain slopes that rise in towering grandeur to 
the very feet of the Creator. Vineyards and orange groves, 
and the sunshine and the shadow chasing each other over 
waving fields of wheat and corn. In the depths of the earth 
God deposited untold billions of tons of coal to warm the 
human family, in the waterfalls he placed power without 
limit to drive the wheels of commerce. All things that make 
for prosperity, welfare, and happiness of the human race are 
embraced in God’s gift to man on the morning of creation. 

It would be presumptuous to try to fathom the purposes of 
the Infinite, but right-thinking minds always have agreed, 
and always will agree, that God intended this gift as a great 
universal commonwealth to be shared by all of His children, 
and arguing from that premise, who can doubt that Jefferson 
spoke with divine authority when he declared that “all men 
are created equal” and when he enunciated his immortal 
doctrine of “equal rights to all; special privileges to none”? 
His was the voice of the seer who lives close to the eternal 
verities and draws his inspiration from the fountain of life. 

He saw things as the Creator intended them to be. When 
I think of America I like to think of it as a great big family 


of 130,000,000 souls, a circle of equality, at whose table is 
always spread a feast of love and whosoever will may come. 
The beauty of this philosophy is that it fosters comradeship. 
It makes brothers of you and me and all of us. That was 
the ideal of Jefferson. That is the vision of government this 
marvelous man caught and put on canvas in the Declaration 
of Independence and the Bill of Rights. 

We know, if we stop to think and reason, that our present 
misfortunes are directly traceable in large measure to de- 
parture from the teachings of Jefferson. We can only trust 
that by retracing our steps and placing our Government in 
harmony with his precepts we may yet be able to salvage and 
make secure the future of America. To no holier task could 
we consecrate ourselves. We owe this duty no less to pos- 
terity than to our day and generation, for we are trustees of 
the future and hold in our protecting arms the children of 
countless generations yet unborn. 


From Out oF THE BACKGROUND OF HIsToRY 


Few of us there are who would not gladly die for our chil- 
dren. We want our sons to have every chance to acquire 
useful knowledge, to develop high ideals, to grow up to be 
clean, manly men and to live lives of service, so that when the 
end comes they may take their place among the stars by the 
side of the Creator. We want our daughters to have re- 
spectable clothes to wear at school and to have some of the 
advantages of culture, music, and art as they grow up, so 
that they will be altogether good and lovely when they reach 
womanhood’s radiant bloom. And we want all of the chil- 
dren of all of the centuries to come to enjoy these unalloyed 
blessings. 

With the love that fills our hearts for the children no less 
of the future than of today we should one and all regard 
ourselves as trustees under the will of Thomas Jefferson to 
do all within our power, as God gives us vision and strength, 
to keep the lanes of opportunity open to our children and 
our children’s children to the most remote generation. 

When a wayfarer wanders far out of the beaten road into 
the stony paths that lead to the jungles where death and 
destruction lurk, there is only one thing for him to do, and 
that is to retrace his steps to safety. That is what this 
Nation must do if it would live. From out of the back- 
ground of history comes Thomas Jefferson to point the way. 
In him the image of God shines most brightly. Just as he 
held true to human rights in the beginning, he will not fail 
us now. Let us then reconsecrate ourselves at the feet of 
Jefferson and learn once more from him that we should 
cultivate friendly relations with all nations and entangling 
alliances with none; that we should esteem our fellow citi- 
zens not for what we can squeeze out of them by the rack and 
thumbscrew of special privilege but for what we can do for 
them to give them a larger part in life and to make them 
happy and contented. May this ideal of service grow until 
it fills all of America with its presence and takes possession 
of all of our hearts. In the language of Webster at Bunker 
Hill. “Let it arise until it meets the sun in his coming; until 
the first streaks of morning gild it and parting day lingers 
and plays upon its summit.” 





“Best wishes for the continued success of your splendid publication.” 
JOHN C. GILL, Boston College Alumni Association 





“VITAL SPEECHES is certainly working out in our speech composition classes.” 
PROF. E. A. McFAUL, University of Detroit 





